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AMENDMENTS TO TITLES If AND VII OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 





TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1956 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON MercHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, BD. CG. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 219, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Bonner. We will proceed with House Joint Resolution 614, to 
authorize the construction of 2 prototype ships, and the conversion of 
1 Liberty ship, by the Maritime Administration, Department of Com- 
merce. 

The first witness is Mr. Morse 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MORSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY E. J. ACKERSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. Morsr. We have a prepared statement which we have filed with 
the committee. 

Gentlemen, House Joint Resolution 614 would authorize the appro- 
priation to the Department of Commerce of such sums as may be 
necessary, to be available until expended, to construct, outfit, and test 
2 prototype merchant ships—1 of the Freedom class and 1 of the 
Clipper class, as designed by the Maritime Administration, and to 
convert, outfit, and test 1 reserve fleet Liberty ship. 

This work was included in the 1957 budget estimates, but was not 
included in the 1957 appropriation in order that your committee could 
consider authorizing legislation before appropriation was made. 

We believe the construction of the two proposed dry-cargo ships is 
important to our merchant marine and our nation: J i fense. ‘The 
Maritime Administration is directly responsible, under overall mobili- 
zation planning, for providing proven ship a for use in the event 
of an emergency. ‘The practicality and efficiency of a new class of 
ships proposed for mass construction can be proven only by the con- 
struction and operation of a model in advance of mass production. 
The Department of the Navy has advised this agency that it recognizes 
the need for new ships of this design and is of the opinion that these 
ships should receive their evaluation during peacetime. The pro- 
posed vessels are not only types designed for mass production in time 
of emergency, but they are also standard designs for commercial ships 
developed by the Maritime Administration. Each of these proposed 
prototypes is of the austerity type but is suitable for commercial use. 
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I have pictures of the Freedom class and of the Clipper class so 
that you will see the type of ship to which we are referring. 

Construction of ships of the proposed design will permit the full 
use of engineering improvements to obtain the best possible ship in 
the event of construction in great numbers. The development of the 
detailed working plans and specifications will advance by many 
months ship construction schedules in the event of full mobilization. 
It will permit the formulation of accurate detailed plans and re- 
quirements for mobilization construction facilities. 

The proposed Freedom and Clipper prototypes are two of seven 
basic ship designs that were originally presented to the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee in the Ist session of the 84th 
Congress, for their information. These two ships, in particular, as I 
have stated, will form the basis of a large portion of our mobilization 
construction program. 

The Freedom class represents the mass production ship which will 
replace the obsolete and slow Liberty ship. It is the ship planned for 
construction in the largest number in case of an emergency. It will 
have an approximate speed of 16 knots, be about 8,770 deadweight tons, 
and have 7,700 shaft horsepower. The estimated cost is $8,500,000. 

The Clipper is a very versatile and efficient cargo carrier which has 
been accepted by the Department of the Navy as having characteristics 
most suitable for armed cargo type. The Clipper class ship would 
handle a wide variety of military cargo and will be capable of transit- 
ting the St. Lawrence seaway. The approximate characteristics of the 
Clipper prototype will be 18 knots speed, 10,900 deadweight tons, and 
12,100 horsepower. The estimated cost is $8,900,000. 

Both these designs represent efficient cargo carriers whose con- 
struction can be accomplished with limited man-hours, critical mate- 
rials, and equipment, consistent with the safety of the vessel and —? 
to carry general cargo. The designs contemplate extensive prefabric: 
tion, minimum use of large castings and forgings, and other aie 
tion features to enhance the suit: ability of the ships for mass aie ‘tion. 
In addition to being excellent mobilization ships, both are designed as 
commercial carriers, and operators have shown considerable interest 
in these vessels in connection with their negotiations for replacement 
programs. 

The desirability of standard ship designs, which permit minor 
modifications to suit specific requirements for various trades, has 
been established in the original Maritime C type ships. These new 
ships are a continuation of this policy and will result in minimizing 
the cost of the several hundred ships called for by replacement pro- 
grams. <A general standardization of shipboard equipment will also 
follow which will lower individual equipment costs, as well as increase 
the availabiilty of replacement parts. 

The contracts to be awarded on each of these ships will require the 
development of complete working plans, purchase orders, bills of mate- 
rial, and other engineering data that will be available for mobilization 
shipbuilding and also to the operators. This in turn should also as- 
sist in further lowering costs, since complete engineering for the in- 
dividual type ships will not be necessary. The actual construction of 
these ships is essential, since opportunity for operation prior to mass 
production will then be possible. Actual construction will also pro- 
vide both shipyard and operational experience. 
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House Joint Resolution 614 also provides authority for the conver- 
sion of a reserve fleet Liberty ship. At present, four Liberty ships 
are being converted as part of our engine improvement program. The 
proposed conversion will be a continuation of the gas turbine pro- 
gram. It will embody the latest developments and also those modifi- 
cations which will increase the effectiveness and efficiency of this type 
of powerplant. The results with the current gas turbine program 
are very encouraging and two reconverted Liberty ships should be 
ready for operation by = end of this summer. The proposed con- 
version will result in a 15-knot ship, which will be available as a 
valuable addition to our mobilization reserve. I should mention 
that this type of conversion work may require use of negotiated con- 
tracts because of the special nature of much of the work. 

We cannot overemphasize the value to the maritime industry and to 
the national defense of constructing these two new cargo ships and 
converting an additional Liberty ship. It is true that shipbuilding 
activities in the United States are on the increase. We are still a long 
way from obtaining a proper manpower mobilization base. The pro- 
posed construction and conversion will assist in directing the pattern 
and progress of the increasing shipbuilding activity w ith economies 
for both the Government and the maritime industry. 

We have also handled a pamphlet entitled “Liberty Ship Conver- 
sion and Improvement Program,” which brings the program up to 
date as of April 1, 1956, referring to the progress being made on con- 
version of ships. 

Mr. Bonner. That concludes your statement? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. My attention is attracted to the last statement on 
page 5: 

It is true that shipbuilding activities in the United States are on the increase. 
We are still a long way from obtaining a proper manpower mobilization base. 

With respect to that, is it not true that if the Maritime Board would 
process the applications now pending before it for construction, it 
would just about utilize all the possible shipbuilding facilities in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Morse. There is considerable amount of work in the yards at 
the present time. There are approximately 50 ships, either new con- 
struction or conversion, in the yards today. There are some ways 
that are still open—— 

Mr. Bonner. I am speaking about the applications pending before 
your Board for replacement. 

Mr. Morse. You appreciate, Mr. Bonner, that we contemplate these 
replacements will be spread over a period of years. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand that, but they have to be contracted for, 
and the facilities are then obligated. Is that right? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Enumerate what is pending before your Board i 
the way of applications from the various operating companies for 
replacement. 

Mr. Morss. Let me refer first to the ones that have been signed up. 
We have signed up firm contracts with the American President Line. 

Mr. Bonner. How many ships is that? 

Mr. Morse. 24. 
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Mr. Bonner. 24 ships of the American President Lines where you 
have already agreed to construction, plan, and program of construc- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; as to the phasing of the replacement program. 

Mr. Bonner. They are ready to start laying down the keels and 
start operating ! 

Mr. Morse. ‘Two combination ships in calendar year, and, as I recall, 
there are another two dry cargo ships the early part of next year, 1957. 

Mr. Bonner. Two in this year for the American President Line and 
a program of how many 4 

Mr. Morse. Total of 24. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the next one? 

Mr. rs se. The Grace Line has contracted for a total of 26. 

They are now building two passenger ships. 

Mr. Bows rk. They are already under construction ? 

Mr. Morse. They have awarded the contracts to the yards. 

Mr. Bonner. That istwo additional. Do they have anything in that 
program in - lition to the passenger vessels / 

Mr. Morsr. Not this year. Their first delivery will be in 1959. 

Mr. acne There are two now? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. How many in the program which is already closed ? 

Mr. Morse. 26 for Grace. 

Mr. Bonner. All right. 

Mr. Morse. The next one is Moore-McCormack, who have a total of 
30 shi 

Mr. Bonner. Is that contract completed ? 

Mr. Morse. That has been signed and formalized. 

Mr. Bonner. How many have they ? 

Mr. Morse. Two passenger ships in the yards. 

Mr. Bonner. That would leave 32. 

You have American President, Grace, and Moore-McCormack, and 
each one has begun construction on two vessels / 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is the only construction they will begin this year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; with the possible exception of Moore-McCor- 
mack which I had not gotten to. They have an application with us now 
which we are processing to start building this year, if possible, seven 
Freedom type. You have a picture of the Freedom type before you. 

Mr. Bonner. Seven this year / 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Is the Freedom type one of your prototype ships? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. They will build seven Freedom-type vessels / 

Mr. Morsr. That is their proposal. The type they are building will 
be a commercial type. The one we were proposing to build was an 
austerity type, with a minimum of handling equipment. 

Mr. Bonner. Anyway, that would be seven more on the construc- 
tion side of the ledger for this year. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And you have already negotiated that ? 

Mr. Morsr. We are in the process of negotiating it in the agency 
processing it in the agency. 
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Mr. Bonner. You will get that processed in the next month ? 

Mr. Morse. I cannot assure you of the exact timing. We hope to 
get the wor ki in the yards this year. 

Mr. Bonner. What else / 

Mr. Morse. Oceanic Steamship Co. has contracted for a total of 6 
ships to be built, including the conversion of 2 Mariners. 

Mr. ee Six to be built and 2 to be converted ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. No, four to be built. 

Mr. Bonner. A total of six / 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Those two conversions do not involve ship ways and 
will be finished this vear. 

Mr. Bonner. Strike out four, then. 

Mr. Morse. You will appreciate that is a $26 million job we are 
talking about that we have just stricken off the record. 

Mr. Bonner. Then we had better put them in. ‘That is pretty good 
business. 

Mr. Morse. I would like to go back to the American President Line 
for a moment. 

Mr. Bonner. You have 2 under construction and 24 to be con- 
structed. 

Mr. Morse. I already covered the item, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. What was the item about American President ? 

Mr. Morse. It was thought I had failed to mention the fact they 
were obligated to start building two freighters. I think I mentioned 
by the first of next year they were to start on the freighter construction. 

Mr. Bonner. That is next year, but you have two being laid down 
this year. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Pacific Far East Line have agreed to either buy 9 Mariners or build 
9 new vessels. We have sold to them 4, so there are 5 yet to be built. 

Mr. Bonner. Those four have been converted / 

Mr. Morse. Three were converted on the Pacific coast and have been 
completed. The fourth one they have bought and will convert in the 
near future. 

Mr. Bonner. Then there will be five that they are obligated to take 
and reconvert ¢ 

Mr. Morse. There will be 5 additional vessels that they will be 
obligated to take, and since there will be no additional mariners for 
sale, they will be obligated to build 5 new vessels. 

Mr. Bonner. They “will do that this year? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. My recollection is, and I will verify it and 
report back accurately, but my recollection is that it is on the basis of 
1 ship a year for each of the next 4 years. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to know what is contracted for and what is 
being negotiated at the present time for this year, and that is all. 

Mr. Mors. The contract with Pacific Far East Line is a firm con- 
tract. 

Mr. Bonner. That is not to be shipyard work this year? The ad- 
ditional five is not in this year ? 

Mr. Morse. Not more than the first ship would be in the yards. 

Mr. Bonner. You have one, then ? 

Mr. Morse. I believe there is one. 
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Mr. Bonner. We will put down one more, then. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

The United States Lines. They bought mariners instead of build- 
ing ships. They bought eight mariners. 

Mr. Benner. They have already bought them this year ? 

Mr. Morse. —s sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Is there any shipyard work to be done on those eight ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Minor. 

Mr. Bonner. What is minor? 

Mr. Morse. $165,000 each. 

Mr. Bonner. That is on the whole lot ? 

Mr. Morse. Each ship. 

Mr. Bonner. How many are there? 

Mr. Morse. Eight. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, that is about a million dollars worth of work 
there. That is equal to one ship; is it not? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, no. 

Mr. Bonner. Reconversion of one ship ? 

Mr. Morse. Minor reconversion job would run $1 million. 

Mr. Bonner. All right; proceed. 

Mr. Morsr. American Export, I think I failed to mention them. 
They have a contract obligation to start building two cargo ships this 
year, 

Mr. Bonner. That is already closed ? 

Mr. Morse. It isa firm contract. 

Mr. Bonner. Two additional ships, then? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Those are the contracts on which we have 
signed agreements. 

Mr. Bonner. How about the other lines? 

Mr. Morse. We are in the process of negotiating a new contract with 
all of the other lines. 

Mr. Bonner. How about Lykes? 

Mr. Morse. They are contracting for 5 this year, assuming we are 
able to agree on what their replac ement program will be. 

Mr. Bonner. How long have they been negotiating ? 

Mr. Morsr. We have been in the talking stage 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. Bonner. What is holding up the firm commitment ? 

Mr. Morse. In large part we are in disagreement as to the design of 
the ship : and speed of the ship, between Lykes and ourselves. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the difference in the speed as between you 
and Lykes ? 

Mr. Morse. We are talking about an operating speed of 18 knots and 
they are favoring an operating speed on their vessels of 16.7 knots. 
It is a question of their giving us information and our being satisfied 
on the economics of a 16.7-knot vessel over an 18-knot vessel. 

Mr. Bonner. Have you ever come to a firm conclusion as to whether 
18 is necessary or not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. It will vary between trades. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I thought. You know, at one time your 
people came here and said it just had to be 18. Then it fell down to 
16 after it had to be 18. Who is right in this, you or Lykes? They 
will have to operate these ships. 
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Mr. Morse. You bet they will, and when Uncle Sam is putting in 40 
percent, roughly, of the cost, we should have something to say about 
the speed. 

Mr. Bonner. They are putting in 60 percent; aren’t they ? 

Mr. Morse. We ought to have 40 percent of the say. We are study- 
ing the problem, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. You ask for an 18-knot contract once and let them for 
16; did you not? 

Mr. Morse. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bonner. On tankers? 

Mr. Morsr. Not 16. I think it was 1614 or 1634 knots. 

Mr. Bonner. About what this is ? 

Mr. Morse. Roughly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. So this difference is holding up the construction this 
year of five vessels, then ? 

Mr. Morse. You might put it that way, Mr. Bonner. I would 
say 

Mr. Bonner. This isa friendly discussion. 

Mr. Morsr. May I finish, please? I would say more accurately 
that we are endeavoring to satisfy both Lykes and ourselves that we 
are wrong or that they are wrong on the economics of the thing. It 
takes time to work up statistics and turn-around times and all the 
material that goes into a proper study of this sort. 

Mr. Bonner. But you are firm on 18 ? 

Mr. Morse. We would like to have 18 knots in principle. We are 
not so sold on the idea of 18 knots that we will foreclose our minds to 
the uneconomic—— 

Mr. Bonner. About 1 knot difference between you and they, 1.5 
knots. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. When do you think you will reach agreement on it ? 

Mr. Morse. I am reasonably sure we will arrive at an agreement 
before July 1. 

Mr. Bonner. This year? 

Mr. Morse. This year. . 

Mr. Bonner. So we will put down five additional ships to be laid 
down ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I mention July 1 because last year, when 
they asked to make a voluntary deposit of $7 million, I was naehakia 
to the $7-million deposit conditioned on their undertaking to contract 
for new construction of five new ships by July 1 of this year, and I 
am reasonably sure they will want to take advantage of that voluntary 
deposit. 

Mr. Bonner. That clears them up, then. 

What other companies? 

Mr. Morse. American Mail Line lost 1 ship within the last couple 
months in an accident at sea, and they will be obligated to replace 
that ship within the next 8 months to a year, but chances are the new 
construction for that ship may not go in the yards this year. 

We are also negotiating with Farrell for their entire replacement 
program of 16 vessels. 

Our program, the way we have it planned out, would contemplate 
two ships for that line being contracted for with the yards this year. 

Mr. Bonner. How are you proceeding with that? 
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Mr. Morse. We have been negotiating with them over a period of 
about 2 months. It is beginning to firm up. I would assume that by 
the end of July at the latest we will be able to agree on what their 
overall replacement program would be. 

Mr. Bonner. That is two ships to be laid down this year, then ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is two additional ships. 

Mr. Morse. Under our proposal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Continue. 

Mr. Morse. Seas Shipping, we are negotiating with them. They 
have a replacement program of 12 vessels, but we do not anticipate 
that their vessels will be laid down this year. It will be the fall of 
1957 probably. 

Mississipp1 Shipping, we are pretty well along in the negotiations 
withthem. They havea replacement program of 14 vessels. Chances 
are favorable that two ships would be contracted with the yards this 
year. 

Mr. Bonner. By what time? 

Mr. Morse. By the end of the year. 

Mr. Bonner. Will be laid down this year? 

Mr. Morse. The contract with the yards will be made. 

Mr. ewee That is two additional. 

Mr. Morse. We are beginning to talk with United States Lines 
about an over: all replacement program with them. It is in the incep- 
tion stage because their contract does not expire until 1965, as I recall 
it, but in connection with their overall program they have the America, 
which becomes 20 years of age in 1960, I believe. 

Mr. Bonner. You haven't anything with them? 

Mr. Morse. Nothing tangible with “them. 

Mr. Bonner. Nothing firmed up for this year? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. Their total replacement is 48 vessels, by the 
way. 

There are several other smaller operators. Bloomfield, Gulf and 
South America Line, nothing contemplated for them for a number 
of years. : 

Pacific-Argentine and Brazil Line, some years before any construc- 
tion for them, 1960 to 1962 

Mr. Bonner. I am just talking about this year. 

Mr. Morse. Pacific Transport nothing this year. These are all of 
the subsidized operators we have covered here. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all that is contemplated to be built? 

Mr. Morse. For the subsidized operators. 

In addition there are negotiations going on with nonsubsidized 
oper ators 

There is the Pan-Atlantic operation, which is the roll on roll off 
operation. They will build seven vessels, and I would expect that 
their contract with the yards will be signed not later than the end 
of July, to be on the conservative side. 

Mr. Bonner. This year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is seven additional vessels. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

In addition there are two roll on roll offs for Alaska Steamship Co. 
signed this year. 
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Mr. Bonner. That is two more? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

There is the Bernstein application for an operating subsidy trans- 
Atlantic. If the subsidy is awarded, and if he is able to arrange financ- 
ing, there are several big “ifs” here, that will be a conversion job in 
the neighborhood of, say, $15 million. 

Mr. Bonner. That is for a mariner? 

Mr. Morse. Conversion of a mariner, yes. 

Mr. Totterson. Only one? 

Mr. Morse. Only one this year. 

Mr. Bonner. Is that firm enough to anticipate it will be completed 
this year? 

Mr. Morse. I would say no. 

Mr. Bonner. What else ? 

Mr. Morse. We have been conducting negotiations with American- 
Hawaian for some period of time now on building roll on roll offs, 
10 roll on roll offs. They are talking about 2 designs, one an 18-knot 
design and—— 

Mr. Bonner. Is that firm enough? Has it progressed sufficiently 
enough that we might anticipate any ¢ es this year? 

Mr. Morse. We have been negotiating this for over a year now, and 
I would be optimistic if we were to assume we could get the thing 
finalized this year. 

They have been making changes in their plans from time to time. 

Mr. Bonner. We will pass that one up. 

Mr. Morse. There are tankers coming along all the time. I do not 
recall offhand how many. 

On the tankers, I think we can say we either have 15 tankers in the 
yards now or will be placed in the yards before the end of the year. 

Mr. Bonner. What is proposed to go in the yards during the balance 
of this year? How many additional tankers will be contracted for this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Esso let a contract last Friday for 2 tankers, 18.3-knot 
tankers. 

Mr. Bonner. You and I are smiling at each other. 

Mr. Morsr. I am glad when we can smile at each other, Mr. Bonner. 

I hope we can always retain our sense of humor. 

Texas Co. within the last 2 weeks has let a contract for 2 tankers. 
The last 2 are 42,000 tonners and the Esso tankers are 37,800 tons each. 

Carras has let contracts for two tankers about a month ago. They 
will be laid down this year. 

Charles Kurz has two more which I believe will be laid down this 
year. 

In the settlement agreement between Mr. Niarcos and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Niarcos undertook to contract for three tankers, and 
those contracts have been negotiated with the yards. 

As I recall it, 1 1s a 46,000 tonner and the other 2 are in the 32,650- 
ton range. 

Mr. Onassis, in his settlement with the Department of Justice, which 
is just in the finalizing stages, will also have a tanker program, a con- 
struction program, for his children, who are American citizens. The 
Onassis children are American citizens and both the Niarcos and 
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Onassis construction will be built for the children, each of whom are 
American citizens. 

I do not recall offhand 

Mr. Bonner. Is there anything there to be laid down this year? 

Mr. Morse. Niarcos has been contracted for, three vessels. 

Onassis is in the negotiation stage, but I am sure there will be con- 
tracts negotiated this year. He is talking, for example, and they were 
in to see us yesterday, about building one 100,000-ton tanker here. 

Mr. Bonner. That is one more ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toutterson. Did you say 100,000 tons? 

Mr. Morse. You heard me right. That was one 100,000 ton. 

In addition Mr. McMullen tells me Esso will build two 32,000-ton 
tankers for their Venezuelan operation in addition to the 2 I men- 
tioned. The bids have come in and the award will be made in a matter 
of days, I assume, so those two will be contracted for this year. 

Mr. Bonner. Two additional ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. There are others under discussion, but these 
are all the firm ones I know of. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the present capacity of the American ship- 
yards? I want that not in tonnage but in individual vessels. 

Mr. Morse. There are 37 ways, Mr. Bonner, available for con- 
struction. It is difficult to give you the tonnage. 


Mr. Bonner. I am not speaking about tonnage but individual ves- 
sels. 





Mr. Morse. There are 37 ways for oceangoing vessels. 

Mr. McMullen tells me that the period of time that a vessel will st: Ly 
on the ways depends in part on the size. These big tankers will stay 
on the ways about 9 months. These passenger ships will stay on the 
ways about 18 months to 2 years. 

Mr. Bonner. They will all take around an average of a year? 

Mr. Morse. Pretty close to a year; yes. 

Mr. Bonner. How many available ways are there in American ship- 
yards at present ? 

Mr. Morse. About 37 for ships in excess of 300 feet. 

Can you tell us, Mr. McMullen, how many ways are now open? 

Mr. Bonner. I was going to ask you that. There are 37 available 
in the United States. How many are available at the present time 
out of these 37? In other words, how many are vacant ? 


Mr. Mc MULLE N. At the present time, sir, the avails ible w ays for 
1957 and 1958——— 


Mr. Bonner. 1956. 

Mr. McMvtten. The commitments they have now signed fill the 
ways—— 

Mr. Bonner. They are vacant at the present time ? 

Mr. McMvuten. Vacant at the present time there are approxi- 
mately 20 out of the 37. This is just an approximation. 

Mr. Bonner. Twenty out of the thirty-seven available for construc- 
tion at the present time ? 

Mr. McMutuen. Right today. 

Mr. Bonner. You have 54 vessels that will be contracted for this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. I have not added it up but I am sure it is in 
that area. 


Re... 
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Mr. McMvutten. If they all go through; yes. 

Mr. Morse. They have gone through. 

Mr. Bonner. There is no question about their going through. I 
asked what was firm. These 54 are firm ? 

Mr. Morse. These are all firm. 

Mr. Bonner. Then we can say there is no dearth of opportunity 
for ship constructors in the United States at the present time. 

Mr. Morse. I would say that the prospects are very optimistic. 

Mr. Bonner. They are more than optimistic. You have 54 vessels 
which will be ready for contract in domestic yards this year. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And you have only 37 spaces ? 

Mr. Morse. That is right, but these yards want to have a backlog of 
orders, you appreciate. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand that, but you have here a year’s business, 
or better than that. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Certainly there has to be some room for emergency 
ways? 

Mr. Mcrse. This is for all new construction. The emergency work 
is mostly repair yards, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Bonner. So you have about all that you have ways for right 
now, have you not? 

Mr. Morse. Just about. 

Mr. Petty. I wonder if the record could show at this bon how 
many of these 37 available ways have been taken up by the Navy con- 
struction program which has been on a 50-50 basis bet ween private and 
public yards? In other words, with this program you have enumer- 
ated, how many will go to private yards? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t believe I can answer that question, Mr. Pelly. 
We will endeavor to supply the answer for the record. I just don’t 
know the answer to it right now. 

Mr. Petty. Some Navy construction ships have been transferred to 
the available ways in the past. Is that not so? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. For example, the new big carrier up in New York 
Shipyards is 

Mr. Petty. The level of ships in public yards has been going down. 
I wonder whether that would tend to stabilize the workload in the pub- 
lic shipyards. Would you supply that information for the record? 

Mr. Morse. I would think it would stabilize the condition, but we 
will endeavor to supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Drewry. Don’t you collaborate with the Navy on coordinating 
your program with them ? 

Mr. Morse. I suggest Mr. McMullan answer that question. 

Mr. McMuuren. Mr. Drewry, we attempt to phase our bidding and 
requests for bids so they do not conflict with the bids of the Navy, or 
the contract awards of the Navy; in other words, so that the estimating 
in the yards is not all piling up at the one time. 

All of our construction is on a bid basis. 

The Navy has a tendency to negotiate much more of their work. 
They negotiate in areas; for ex: imple, in the Northwest they just nego- 
tiated a couple destroyers up there. They negotiate on a regional basis, 
whereas maritime bids on a nationwide basis. 
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Mr. Drewry. You do have a joint maritime-Navy planning group 
which takes all those things into account ? 

Mr. McMciien. That 1s mostly in connection with the ships which 
maritime is building for the Military Sea Transport Service, sir. We 
build ships for the Military Sea Transport Service. At the present 
time we are building seven for them. 

These contracts are supervised and awarded by the Maritime Admin- 
istration, and the funds are supplied by the Navy Department. 

Mr. Drewry. Admiral Leggett and others have come before the 
conunittee and expressed great concern about the picture in commer- 
cial yards because of what it means to them in their program, as well 
as What it means to you. There must be pretty close coordination so 
your programs don’t fall on top of each other. 

Mr. McMvuuten. As you know, Mr. Drewry, as of the present time 
there are approximately 10,000 to 11,000 employees i in the yards which 
are concerned with merchant construction in the United States. The 
level which has been more or Jess set as our minimum for mobilization 
purposes is about 36,000. 

There 36,000 workers can be obtained only over a long period of 
time. 

The ships presently building in the shipyards are the result of con- 
tracts as of 2 or 214 years ago. 

Mr. Bonner. There are about 50 ships contracted for now and being 
built ¢ 

Mr. McMvctien. The impact of these contracts— 

Mr. Bonner. These 54 are yet to be contracted for? 

Mr. McMuuen. Yes, sir. 

Ir. Bonner. There are 50 vessels contracted for and being built in 
the yards at the present time ? 

Mr. McMvutten. Yes, sir. This has all occurred in the last year 
and as a result the buildup of manpower will not take place—— 

Mr. Bonner. You have about the maximum with the 54, and that 
which is contracted for; you have about the maximum at the present 
time! 

Mr. McMvutien. Except for the fact the yards will minimize the 
time on the ways. The way is the critical thing. What they will do 
is this: When the contracts start coming, as they will the rest of this 
year, they will shorten up the time. Instead of having 9 months on 
the way for the tanker, they will keep it on for 6 months. In that 
way they will be able to buile ltwo sh lips a year. 

Mr. Bonner. We don’t want to try to eat the whole pie at one time. 

Mr. Morsr. We certainty do not. 

Mr. Bonner. We will take it in cuts. I want this all out in the open, 
and IT want the other members to interrupt me at any time. 

You have 50 contracts, and under construction, and now you have 54, 
and there are only 37 available ways in the United States, 20 available 
at the present time. 

Mr. Atuen. I think it was estimated that we need 36,000 men to 
engage in construction of ships as a mobilization base, and I think it 


was estimated simultaneously that the construction of 60 ships per 


year would maintain such a force, which would work out to 600 men 
per ship. 
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Would that be a fair estimate on an average of how many men are 
engaged in construction of a ship? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; that is approximately right. These tankers of 
28,000 and 30,000 tons we estimate a full year’s employment for 600 
men to complete a ship. 

Mr. Auten. And a series of contracts totaling 54 ships would bring 
the force up to 32,400 at that rate, which is within 3,600 of the goal 
which seems to be set. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. Assuming all of that work was being 
done at the same time, that would be so. You appreciate some of 
these contracts—for example with Esso, they will contract for two 
tankers. I assume the yard will build one, and pretty well complete 
the first one before it starts work on the second one. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is the desirable mobilization base for national 
defense which must be kept in operation in private yards in the con- 
struction of private ships. 

If the yards are fairly well filled with the 54 ships, does that mean 
there should be additional ways built so a capacity of 60 ships can be 
built ? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t think so, Mr. Allen. You get to an overexpan- 
sion situation, for one thing. 

The other answer is that we have in the neighborhood of 27 ways 
which are not being utilized at the present time which are in our 
national defense reserve yards which could be made available on a 
lease basis if a shortage develops in the commercial ways. 

Mr. Auten. I take it you have now reached a sort of plateau in 
your planning, and your objective is to keep it even at about 54 ships 
a year ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we like to keep it at about that level. That is one 
reason we are phasing the replacement program with the subsidized 
operators. We can control that pretty well at about 20 ships a year, 
and we have no direct control over the replacement by the tanker com- 
panies or the people who are nonsubsidized. 

Mr. ALLEN. That brings me to a subject I think I mentioned before. 
Will this work he dispersed around the several coasts or will it be on a 
competitive basis which will limit it to the yards up and down the 
Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. Morse. Under the law we have no alternative but to ask for 
competitive bids in almost every instance. There is, of course, as 
you know, a 6 percent differential in favor of operators whose home 
base is on the west coast—6 percent differential in favor of the west 
coast bid. 

I think by force of circumstances some of the companies that have 
yards both on the east coast and also on the west coast. will be forced 
to place some of their business on the west coast. 

Take Bethlehem, for example, and Todd, also. I think the volume 
of business will be sufficiently high to take care of all the business 
they get. They will automatically place some of the work on the 
west coast. 

Mr. Auten. That would mean the west coast yards would probably 
be the last to fill and the first to empty as the load varies. Would that 
be right if we judge by the experience of the past under competitive 


bidding ? 


83033—_56——_2 
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Mr. Morse. Yes, that’s so, Mr. Allen. It is all a question of price, 
and you may recall that on the most recent bids on the conversion of 
one of the Matson passenger ships—the bid of Moore was very close 
to being the low bid on the job. 

Mr. Bonner. There was a differential of $200,000 involved. 

Mr. Morss. I may be wrong as to whether it was Moore or whether 
it was Todd, but it was a west coast yard. 

Mr. Aten. Moore was the one I had in mind. 

That brings up the question of whether the needs of national de- 
fense are being met insofar as dispersal of work is concerned. 

I believe Mr. Mailliard has a bill which requires a survey so as to 
determine that fact, and we have been talking from time to time with 

regard to the additional fact that the Navy maintains levels of em- 
ployment in their nine yards, and deliberately disperses the work so 
they have these mobilization bases split up, while the Maritime takes 
the opposite course and gets nationwide competitive bidding and the 
lowest price. 

It would seem to me it follows that one or the other is wrong, that we 
should not have two national policies. 

Could you comment on whether the mobilization base for national 
defense is sufficiently dispersed under the system you follow and the 
requirements are being met ¢ 

Mr. Morse. There is no question in my mind that the west-coast 
yards are not getting their share of new construction. I think more 
new construction should go to the west coast on a percentage basis. 

It is my underst: nding of our legislation that we do not have the 
authority to disperse exc cepting under one clause which permits dis- 
persal of Government work with the approval of the President. 

Mr. Auten. That indicates to me we need an amendment to the law 
if we are to bring about a dispersal. 

Mr. Morse. I think we do. It is unreasonable to ask the operator 
out of his own pocket to pay a premium to have a job done on the west 
coast if he can get a lower bid on the east coast or the gulf. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Do you have, Mr. Morse, the distribution of these 50 ships 
that are now under construction 

Mr. Morse. I cannot give it to you offhand, Mr. Ray, but I will be 
glad to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Ray. I will be interested in that figure, and I would be in- 
terested in the distribution of the 36,000 or 34,000—whichever it is— 
of people now working in the shipyards. 

Mr. McMc en. It is only 10,000, 

Mr. Morse. There are not that many now working in the commercial 
shipyards. It is in the neighborhood of 10,090 or 12,000, but we can 
supply that information also. 

Mr. Ray. There are only 10,000 or 11,000 today ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. As. ‘ompared to 36,000 previously ? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. I think what you would like to re- 
ceive, and we will supply it for the record, is a statement of the dis- 
persal of all ships now under construction—these 50 that we say are 
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in the yards today—and also a statement of the dispersal of the 54 
that we have itemized for Mr. Bonner. 


There may be some overlapping in there, but we will get it to the 
best of our ability. 


Mr. Ray. I would also like to have the distribution of the 20 ways 


that are open today, and a list of those that are busy. 
Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested follows :) 
JUNE 19, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BONNER: During the May 29, 1956, hearings before your committee 
on House Joint Resolution 614 ‘Joint resolution to authorize the construction 
of two prototype ships and the conversion of the one Liberty ship, by the Mari- 
time Administration, Department of Commerce,” the committee requested this 
agency to furnish additional information covering shipbuilding activities, ship- 
yards, and employment. We have developed the necessary information and are 
now pleased to present it herewith. 

Attachment (A) “Shipyard construction and major conversions in United 
States commercial shipyards as of May 1, 1956” is a summary of oceangoing 
ship construction and conversion activities indicating the geographical distribu- 
tion of work, employment, number of available shipways and shipway occupancy. 
In connection with the shipyards, we wish to clarify the statement made during 
this hearing on the number of active available commerical shipways. Of the 
80 shipways that are 400 feet and over, only 39 can accept the larger tankers 
or other ships currently under construction or consideration, having a beam 
in excess of 84 feet, without modification to the remaining ways. Furthermore, 
out of the present 80 shipways, 37 will be available to the Maritime Administra- 
tion during mobilization, with the remaining ways assigned to the Department 
of the Navy. 

Attachment (B) “Ship construction and major reconversions under contract, 
May 1, 1956, commercial type oceangoing ships 1,000 gross tons and over” covers 
contracts currently in effect and represents a breakdown of the commercial ship 
construction and conversion work listed in attachment (A). 

Attachment (C) “Additional ship construction contracts anticipated during 
calendar year 1956, commercial type oceangoing ships 1,000 gross tons and 
over” is based on the latest information available to this agency at the time of 
the aforementioned May 29, 1956, hearings. 

The Maritime Administration has taken the liberty of requesting the Bureau 
of Ships, Department of the Navy, to furnish directly to your committee a list of 
shipbuilding contracts currently being undertaken by the Department in naval 
shipyards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE G. Morse, Maritime Administrator. 
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ATTACHMENT B 


Ship construction and major reconversions under contract, May 1, 1956—Com- 
mercial-type oceangoing ships 1,000 gross tons and over 


Type Numt 


PRIVATE 
Ore carrier 


Tanker 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 





Do 
Passenger conversion 
Trailership (conversion 


Total 
GOVERNMENT 
T5 tanker 
T1 tanker 
C1 cargo 
Vehicle carrier 
Cargo ship dock 


Liberty conversion 





er 


to 


ow 


Owner 


Iron Mines Co- 


Chas. Kurz & Co., Kurz 
Tankers, Inc., Kurz Ma- 
rine, Ine. 

Cities Service - 


Texas Co 
J. M. Carras 
Esso Shipping Co 


Appawamis Co., Inc 
Abnaki Co., Inc 


Assiniboin Co., In 
Moore-MecCormack Lines 
Grace Line 


4 merican President Lines 
Oceanic Steamship Co 


Terminal Transportation 
Co., Eagle Carriers Corp 
Gulf Oil Corp 


American Oil Co 


Matson Navigation Co 
TMT Trailer Ferry 


MSTS. 


MSTS 
MST 
MSTS 
MSTS 


a 


Maritime Administration -~ 


Builder 


Bethlehem Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard. 
Bethlehem Quincy Shipyard. 


Bethlehem Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

Bethlehem Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co 

Bethlehem Quincy Shipyard 

Bethlehem Sparrows Point Ship- 
yard 
" Do 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co 

Bethlehem Baltimore Shipyard 

Willamette [ron & Steel Co. 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 


Maryland Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. (4), Bethlehem Spar 
rows Point Shipyard (3). 

Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drv Dock Cc 

Do 

Merrill-Stevens Drydock & Repair 

Co. 


Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co 
(3). Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
(1). 

BethlehemStaten Island Shipyard 

Avondale Marine Ways, Inc 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co 

Ira S. Bushey & Sons, Inc. (1), 
Bethlehem Baltin Shipyard 
2), Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co. (1). 








‘peptic 
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ATTACHMENT C 


Additional ship construction contracts anticipated during calendar year 1956- 
Commercial-type oceangoing ships 1,000 gross tons and over 


Type Number Owner 
Combination cargo passenger 2 Ame rics an Presid nit Lines, Ltd. 
Cargo. 1 Pacific F rE: Li “In c 
Mariner conversions. -- nae & | United States L in 3 ( oO 
Cargo-.- 7 | Moore-McCormack Lines, Ine. 
Do_- 2} American Export Lines, Ine 
Do 5 | Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 
Do-_.- 2 | Mississippi Shipping Co 
Do_. 2. Farrell Lines, Inc 
Roll-on, roll-off_- : 7 | Pan Atlantic Steamship Corp. 
Do 2 Alaska Steamship Co. 
Tanker (100,000 dead-weight tons) 1 | Onassis Interests. 
Tanker (37,000 dead-weight tons 2 Esso Shipping Co. 
Tanker (32-000 dead-weight tons) 2 Do. 
Tanker 2! Texas Co. 
We can eses 2 Chas. Kurz & Co., Ine. 
De...- 3, Niarchos Interests 


1 Awarded May 25, 1956, to Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 


Mr. Ray. I share, I think, the view that Mr. Allen has expressed to 
the effect that insofar as we are working to maintain.the defense poten- 
tial we ought to have some way in which to distribute the work by 
areas. 

Mr. Bonner. This is private industry. I can understand the Navy 
and the national defense, but not private industry where a man is put- 
ting in 60 percent of the capital. It is difficult to limit him to a 
locality when you are asking for competitive bids. 

Mr. Ray. The basic reason for our Government putting in 40 per- 





ce 

Mr. Bonner. That is done because of the national-defense picture. 

Mr. Ray. That is right; it is the defense potential, and if the de- 
fense potential is to be maintained it has to be maintained in all the 
places where it is important to keep men available. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ray. I would be interested in those questions. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman, I have just one question. 

Mr. Bonner. You may proceed. 

Mr. Petty. Mr. Morse, you mentioned earlier in your testimony 
certain facts regarding the various ships that were becoming avail 
able—I think it was four—for the Pacific Far East Line. 

Mr. Morse. They have five, as I recall, to replace, to add to their 
fleet. 

Mr. Petty. One of the ships to which you referred, the LaGuardia 
is one which we authorized. You are not referring to that conversion ; 
are you? 

Mr. Morse. I did not mention the LaGuardia. That is one of the 
Hawaiian Steamship Co.’s ships. I neglected to mention it. 

Mr. Petty. That would be a conversion job; would it not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. We passed authorization for the sale of that ship to 
one company and [ notice that they in turn sold that ship after acquir 
ing it to the Pacific Far East Lines. 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; your ee is not entirely correct. It 
was sold to a company called Textron. I do not know the full name 
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of the company. The Pac ‘ific Far East Line’s role in the picture, as 

I understand it, was only to act as operating agent for them. 

Mr. Petty. I thought that the original authorization was to some- 
one other than Textron. 

Mr. Morse. It was. It was to this Hawaiian Steamship Co. and 
a to the enactment of the legislation they arranged a deal so 

that instead of Textron being a principal in the Hawaiian Steamship 

Co., Textron bought the vessel from the Hawaiian Steamship Co., 
and chartered it back to the Hawaiian Steamship Co., as I recall, 
for a 20-year term. 

Mr. Petty. The point I am trying to find out about, and I was 
going to write you a letter about it, was whether or not there was a 
profit involved in the sale from the company that we authorized it to 
be transferred to the Textron people? 

Mr. Morse. I think this occurred while I was away, but my under- 
standing is that there was no profit involved. However, I will check 
that for you. 

Mr. Petty. I am sort of anxious that we get an independent ap- 
praisal when these sales take place, and there was not such an appraisal 
in this ease. Ri just wondered about it. 

Mr. Morse. It is my understanding that there was no profit. It 
was mere ins a means of financing the transaction. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Morse, I notice that in the Freedom class, Moore 
McCormack has agreed to build seven of this type vessel. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Take the case of the Bland or the Mariner or the proto- 
types that have been built; is there a tendency on the part of the 
Maritime Board to have the private operators build a ship that you 
design as preferable? 

As I understand it, all of these trade routes have different obstacles, 
you might say, to overcome in the handling of their cargoes and the 
ports that they use, and other things, and they are not altogether 
similar in the various trade routes. 

Naturally, I presume they have engineers and statisticians to look 


up the tables as to what would be suitable and best for their trade 
route ¢ 


Mr. Morse. They do. 

Mr. Bonner. Is it a policy of the Board to insist on having a stand- 
ard vessel for everyone? 

Mr. Morse. I think the answer is “yes and no” on that; “yes” to 
the extent that standardization is feasible. I personally would like 
to see standardization since it has several advantages, and not the 
least of which is some savings in cost, not only to the Government 
but also to the operator in the initial construction. 

It seems to me we can compare a ship to a 5-ton truck. General Mo- 
tors will build a 5-ton truck chassis and then put on any sort of body 
that the purchaser wants to have for his particular activity. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; but one operator would like to have a truck for 
speed, and another one would like to have it strictly for duty, and they 
would have the same body on the same or on a different chassis. That 
could be said, could it not? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and some of these so-called standard designs 
that we are talking about we do modify them. 


Pr —— 
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Mr. Bonner. The reason I say this is that every time these proto- 
type ships are taken from the fleet, the operators—if I use the word 
wrong it is the way I interpreted it—‘“refabricates” or changes it to 
suit their trade. 

Mr. Morse. We are perfectly agreeable to that. 

Mr. Bonner. If you build a prototype ship and it goes into com- 
merce, then it has got to be changed over again? 

Mr. Morse. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, it does. Have any who have bought the Mari- 
ners changed the features or are they all alike? 

Have not different ones changed the features in different ways? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir: each has his own ideas as to the interior, which 
we are talking about, and the compartmentalization and so forth. We 
are not talking about the hull or the powerplant. 

Mr. Bonner. The manner of handling their cargoes and these dif 
ferent type cargoes / 

Mr. Morse. Sure. 

Mr. Bonner. It cannot be said that one standard vessel would neces 
sarily suit each operator; could it 

Mr. Morsr. No, sir; certainly not. And that is not our thinking, 
either. Weare per fectly agreeable 

Mr. Bonner. If Moore-MeCormack is building seven of the Free 
dom class and all vessels were used in the national defense in the last 
emergency and were used to era age voing to different ports under 
different. conditions, why woul d it be necessary to build a prototype 
ship of the Freedom class ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Well, to Sei with, our program for building the pro- 
totype of the Freedom class was initiated about a year or a year and a 
half ago. 

Mr. Bonner. The four Moore-McCormack 

Mr. Morsr. Moore-McCormack is only coming into the picture in 
the last month. 

Mr. Bonner. I am just asking you. Then, it would be fair to say 
that we should lay this prototype aside ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes and no. They EO ARE RR aE ta a commercial 
ship with special characteristics as to the decks or the other items, and 
ours is more a prototype ship with the bare necessities for mass 
production. 

The hull would be identical and the powerplant would be identical 
in ours, as compared to Moore-McCormack. 

Mr. Bonner. If this had been the case when everyone was screaming 
that there was not enough work in the shipyards, | would not hesitate 
at all to agree with you, but with 54 vessels now contracted for and 50 
being constructed, I just frankly do not see why we should build 
prototype when you will get the experience from the construction of 
Moore-McCormack. The fixtures they put in there are just fixtures 
— their own trade and if you built this vessel and someone boneht 

, they — have to change the features to suit their trade. 

Me Morse. Toa minor degree. I think Moore-McCormack is plan 
ning to build substantially our prototype ship. So, there is less need 
actually today for this particular design than there was when we 
originally proposed it. 

Mr. Bonner. I can understand that 
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Mr. Morse. Excepting that on our ship we are seriously contemplat- 
ing using a gas turbine instead of a conventional steam powerplant 
on our prototype. 

Mr. Bonner. You are using the gas turbine in another prototype 
ship; are you not ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. We had some hearings some time ago for the conver- 
sion of certain vessels in the reserve fleet to experiment with these 
turbines and so forth. Does that answer the question in that instance / 

Mr. Morse. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Ford was talking 
In my ear. 

Mr. Bonner. Maybe he can answer it. 

Mr. McMu tien. No, sir; the prototypes that have been completed, 
or rather, the experimental ships and the Liberty conversions are 
part of an overall program and this is the commercial adaptation of 
that experimental program. 

Mr. Bonner. I will ask you now what commercial operators have 
approved this? 

Mr. McMvu.tien. Approved what, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. The features that you have. 

Mr. McMctien. Inthe Freedom—— 

Mr. Bonner. | am now referring to the features in the prototype 
Freedom. 

Mr. McMutien. Well, Moore-McCormack has accepted it. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I say, therefore, that satisfies the experimenta- 
tion on the ship. 

Mr. McMutien. Except for the fact, sir, that when we bid this 
ship out or when Moore-McCormack bids this ship out in July, and 
assuming we will bid it at the same time, conditioned upon the ap- 
proval of this committee, we will bid the ship out with gas turbines, 
steam turbines, and free piston powerplants, and the operator will 
then be able to decide which is preferable in his own case. 

Let us assume he selects a steam plant because he feels it is less 
expensive to him. It may be in the Government’s interest to say that 
he can in our prototypes use a free-piston or gas-turbine powerplant 
because by that time we will have the results of the trials which will 
take place in August or September of this year. 

There is no question, Mr. Bonner, but what we are very pleased 
with Moore-MeCormack’s coming in and accepting this ship. This 
justifies our entire approach to the basic designs. This is the thing 
we have been trying to do for the last year, and we hope many more 
people come in and do the same thing. 

Mr. Bonner. You have the blueprints and you have the show under- 
way with Moore-McCormack, and it seems that would be sufficient for 
this type of vessel. 

Mr. McMvutien. Except for the fact, sir, as Mr. Morse pointed out, 
we would like to build the ship to slightly more austere conditions 
with a minimum of man-hours and with, perhaps, a different type 
powerplant. 

Mr. Bonner. If it were not for the congestion that is forecast by 
the figures that have been put down here, I would agree to your build- 
ing most any kind of ship. 

Mr. McMuiien. Mr. Bonner, this congestion is being a little bit 
overemphasized. 


ai 
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Mr. Bonner. I do not want to overemphasize it, but it is a fact, 1 
it not ¢ 

Mr. McMct.en. Not quite to the degree that you are referring to, 
sir. The shipbuilding industry has just gone through perhaps 8 or 
10 years of real dire circumstances. They have been a starvation 
industry. 

Mr. Bonner. Yesterday we listened to the owners of the tramp ves- 
sels, and their testimony was to the effect that they have been through 
quite a squeeze. 

Mr. McMcLLen. Yes, sir; there is no question about it. 

Mr. Bonner. Now they are on top of the moon. 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir; but the shipyards are not hardhit, sir. 
On these contracts to build a ship, it takes somewhere around 2 or 
3 years. 

The Cuamman. Well, they were screaming a year ago. I admit 
that. This committee tried to do everything it could to cooperate, but 
you did not hear anything from them today. 

Mr. McMctiten. No; however, the only way you will get the over- 
head down is to get w ork into them. 

Mr. Bonner. I am afraid you are going to put a degree of in- 
flation in it, if you go too far. All of us up here agree that we do not 
want to see any more inflation, but we want to go along on a steady 
keel. 

Mr. Tollefson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Morse, I was interested in your comment on the 
matter of the Navy negotiating bids areawise and you are not being 
permitted under the law to do so. 

Did I understand you to say that there were two different pro- 
visions under the law whereby you could place ships areawise ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Mr. Ackerson, do you have that legislation? Or 
the particular act which permits the dispersal with the approval of 
the President ? 

Mr. Ackerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. ‘The Mariners were dispersed around the country under 
this statutory authority. It is section 502 (f) of the 1936 act. 

Mr. Touierson. That is a different provision of the law, then, than 
that which provides for this 6-percent differential that you mentioned ? 

Mr. Morse. It is a different provision; yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Tot.erson. So there are two provisions in the law covering this 
subject ¢ 

Mr. Morse. The 6-percent differential is for operators who have 
their home base on the west coast. Section 502 (f) deals with work 
being done for Government account. 

Mr. Totterson. As far as your subsidized program is concerned, 
or as far as your construction subsidy program is concerned, only 
those operators whose home base is on the west coast would take ad- 
vantage of the 6-percent differential ? 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. But the Mariners have a program initiated by the 
Government for two purposes—as the national defense feature and 

as an economy feature for the whole country. Is that right? 

Mr. Morse. I would say that is the basis, Mr. Bonner. 
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Mr. Bonner. That is practically right, and that is what we thought 
at the time. Naturally, we wanted to disperse because we did not have 
any private industry in here engaged in it. 

A solution would be to subsidize the shipyards on the Pacific coast 
and do away with the 6 percent. 

Mr. Morse. That would be a solution; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Totiterson. Might I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. I am intrigued by this 100,000-ton tanker. That is 
quite a ship, or would be quite a ship. The question occurs to me, how- 
ever, as to whether or not there are any transfers of any kind involved ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; the proposals from two applicants do involve for- 
eign transfer of T-2’s. It does not involve any allowance for any ex- 
cess speed, nor does it involve any construction subsidy. 

In our discussion yesterday or the day before with the Onasis group 
we were discussing our formula of speed-tonnage basis. In other 
words, what is the speed-tonnage equivalent of the new vessel with rela- 
tionship to the transferred vessels ¢ 

It works out in this particular instance of 7 T-2’s, having the speed- 
tonnage equivalent of the new tanker, and I told this group that I 
would be willing to approve only 4 T-2’s against the new construction. 

Mr. Totierson. That is on this 100,000-ton tanker ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. How about some of the other tankers that you men- 
tioned? Are any transfers involved there ? 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir: the Esso tankers for the American-flag opera- 
tions involved transfers, as well as Kearns and Gulf Oil. Most ‘of them 
do involve transfers. 

Mr. Totierson. There is another related question, then: Would 
there be any job losses to American seamen ? 

Mr. Morse. If you limit it to American seamen, the answer is “Yes.” 
If you talk about shipyard employment, plus man-years of employ- 
ment on vessels, the answer is about like this on this 100,000-ton tanker : 
For example, I remember the figures because I was looking them over 
this morning. It is 1,600 man-years of employment—it takes 1,600 
man-years of employment to build the new tanker. That is what the 
applicant estimates. We estimate a higher figure. They say there will 
be a minimum of 60 op pn on the new tanker, and that is for 20 
years. So, that is another 1,200. So, you have 2,800 man-years of em- 
ployment on the new vessel. 

With reference to the 4 T-2’s, each of them has a crew of 4, which 
in round figures is 350. I aon a couple of cogs here. There are 44 
employees at 8 years of useful life, and they are about 12 years of age 
now. So that in round figures is 350 man-years of employment. If we 
transfer 4, that would be 1,400 man-years of employment lost as com- 
pared with 2,800 man-years of employment gained on the new tankers. 

Mr. Totierson. I have another question to ask, if I may, Mr. Chair- 
man: 

As I gather it, you are concerned about your shipbuilding obligations 
in the event that an emergency should arise ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Totterson. You want to have plans ready for the construction 
of ships fit to do the job that the Liberty ship did in World War I1¢ 

Mr. Morse. That is right. We do not want to be in the position we 
were in then at the beginning of World War II of not having a suit- 
able ship’s plans available for mass production. We adopted the Lib- 
erty ship from the English ship. We did not have a ship of our own 
ready. 

Mr. Totiterson. Was there not a considerable time loss in World 
War II, as well as World War I, with respect to getting the ship- 
construction program underway / 

Mr. Morse. There was a considerable time loss, but bear in mind 
the fact that. in both of the previous wars there were a couple of years 
of war on the European side before we became involved, and there was 
quite a buildup during that 2-year period of our shipbuilding capacity. 

Mr. Torterson. It is not likely that that situation would arise 
again? By that time—I mean if there is going to be another world 
war, we are going to become involved in it a lot quicker; are we not! 

Mr. Morse. I would think we would be in it the first d: ay. 

Mr. Toiierson. In line with the questions of our chairman to the 
effect that the seven Freedom vessels are to be built for private ac- 
count, do you feel they will furnish you with sufficient planning for 
the emergency should it arise 

Do you feel you still have to go ahead or should still go ahead with 
your own proposal ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Well, as an optimum, we would like to have everything 
our own way, but I appreciate there is give and take in all these things. 
It. will be desirable, but I do not think it is absolutely essential. 

Mr. Totierson. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. Picking up what Mr. McMullen said a few moments ago 
about the danger of overemphasizing the degree of business in the 
yards, I remember the 36,000 target, and there were only 11,000 or 
12,000 working. I would like to have the statements that are to be 
furnished show the reasons why there is not a state of good business 
in the yards, and also bring that out by areas. I do not think the 
question was put quite in that way earlier. 

Mr. Morse. We will endeavor to provide you with a graph to show 
what the employment has been in the y yards for the last year or so, 
and also what the projection is for the next year or so on the c sae acts 
that we know will be immediately placed in the yards so that you will 
have that information. 

Mr. Ray. Also show how near this will come to the 36,000 figure, 
for example. 

Mr. Morse. We will attempt to show the whole thing. 

Mr. Ray. Also show what the distribution will be. 

Mr. Morse. It is difficult to show the distribution because they are 
all on competitive bids. We know where the jobs are now, but we do 
not know where the new jobs will go. 

Mr. Ray. Put into the record whatever information there is avail- 
able on that line. 

Mr. Morse. We will show what is available now. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 15.) 
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Mr. Peiiy. Mr. Morse, referring again to the desirability of build- 
ing a prototype Freedom class v essel, as I understood you, you thought 
you would like to experiment with gas turbine propulsion ? 

Mr. Morse. We are doing so at the present time, but on this new one 
that we have in mind we anticipate putting in the results or building 
in the results of the experience that we will gain in our first attempts. 

Mr. Petty. Why would not Moore-McCormack have the advantage 
of any experiments that you have had on the seven that they are build- 
ing, and instead of spending $8.5 million, we could give them the 
benefit of our experience, maybe, and save the taxpayers that amount 
of money ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Sure. If it has proved to be commercially feasible, I 
would agree, and I would anticipate they would pick it up, but at this 
stage of the game it has not yet proven commercially feasible, and I 
doubt that the ‘y would want to. 

So, as far as our program is concerned, we are working toward com- 
mercial feasibility. Maybe our present one will be proved to be, and 
maybe the next one will be, but until it is definitely proven feasible, 
the private operators obviously are not going to pick it up. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question about 
the bill. 

You have asked for authorization to operate one Liberty, and I think 
there are four being redesigned. If that is correct, why do you not 
want to operate all four 4 

Mr. Morse. Well, we have always assumed that we have had that 
authority and, while we defer to the committee here, this was drawn 
more to meet the requirements of the conversions that we are proposing 
in the 1957 budget. 

Mr. McMoutten. This is additional, and we have other legislation 
pending. 

Mr. Morse. There is another bill pending, as I understand it, which 
is an overall authority to operate. 

Mr. Ackrrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. Yes; it is scheduled for Thursday. 

Mr. Auuen. I have 2 or 3 other questions coming out of your state- 
ment which I might ask you now: 

At page 3 of the statement you estimate the cost in two instances. 
You estimate the Freedom class at $6.5 million, and the Clipper at 
$8.9 million. 

Mr. Bonner. I was going to get to that. 

Mr. Auten. On the Freedom or on either, for that matter, is that a 
price for one experimental ship, or does that indicate the ultimate cost 
in either mass production or for commercial production by the Moore- 
McCormack people ¢ 

Mr. Morse. No; that is a single ship bid, or a single ship estimate, I 
should say, rather than bid. 

Mr. Anien. On page 4 of your statement you have the statement: 


Operators have shown considerable interest in the vessels. 


Mr. Bonner and others have gone into the situation a little bit, 
and I have the feeling when the Mariners were built that if there 
had been some opportunity for industry to come in and definitely 
make a showing, whether formal or informal, as to their views, we 
might have saved on the subsequent alterations. 


-_ 
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That leads me to ask whether in the consultations that go into the 
prototype planning there is a definite opportunity for the industry 
to come in and show their views, or is it better that a hearing such 
as this should be had where they could come in before a committee 
outside of the administration and put forward their views, one idea 
being that they should have their views considered before the pro- 
gram goes ahead, and the other being that they should not come 
around later and complain about it. 

Mr. Morse. The answer is “Yes”; they do have an opportunity to 
express their views, but I think Mr. McMullen could better answer 
that because he is the one who has done the negotiating with them. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Allen, in answer to your question, in the first 
place the present ships have been designed on a different concept than 
the Mariners. They were designed primarily from a military stand- 
point, having the maximum possible commercial utility, the maximum 
you could eet within the concept of the military design. 

The present basic designs have been 100 percent commercial designs, 
obtaining as much as possible within the concepts of the commercial 
design for military purposes. 

In other words, no commercial utility was damaged because of the 
military requirements. In some cases they were actually substituted, 
or assisted. 

As far as comments from the operators, every one of these basic 
designs has been distributed to every single United States operator and 
to practically every shipyard in the United States, and I believe that 
we have had correspondence and meetings with everyone who has 
even expressed an interest in it. 

For example, with reference to the Freedom, Moore-McCormack 
has had the opportunity of commenting in detail and submitting in 
writing all of their comments and what we do is try to incorporate as 
many of these comments as we can which we feel are justified. 

We have done that in the case of every one of these designs, and | 
feel that the industry will admit, itself, that there has been no attempt 
to slight them in the least. They have all had ample opportunity to 
come in on these designs. It would be very difficult to have a com- 
mittee appearance for a group such as this to go into the technical 
details of design and try to argue the merits of one concept versus 
another. You get into such things as stability, compartmentalization, 
types of cargo gear, and so forth, and I feel that this could only be ddne 
ona strictly technical basis where the people have an opportunity of 
coming in and compromising their views or accepting the other 
person's, as the case may be. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, we have now the Freedom ship, and now we 
have the Clipper ship. May I ask why in the negotiation of the con- 
tracts that no operator included in his contracts the C lipper class? 

Since they were consulted and shown the design and features of the 
ship as well as the possibilities of the ship, and all of this construction 
program, why did not some operator include the Clipper class, or 
what did they say about the Clipper vessel ¢ 

Mr. Morsr. We are discussing it. I, personally, have not con- 
ducted most of these negotiations with the operators, but we are dis- 
cussing the possibility of utilizing the Clipper but yet some of the 


other operators are definitely planning to go ahead with another 
design. 
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Mr. Bonner. These are all firm contracts I am talking about, that 

you have already selected the design for, and signed the contract. 
“ Mr. Morse. That is a misapprehension, Mr. Bonner. We have 
signed contracts for a replacement program which do not spell out 
the size, type, design, or anything else of the particular ship. That is 
the long-range program. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you mean a man could go in and contract to build 
a ship and not know what he was going to build ? 

Mr. Morse. I am talking about the long-range replacement pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean contracts for this year’s program. 

Mr. Morse. Those are all established and agreed upon. 

Mr. Bonner. Who is the contractor using the Clipper class? 

Mr. Morse. Well, Admiral Ford has been doing most of those nego- 
tiations, and I suggest that he talk on that. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, we want to have him come up here to testify 
regarding negotiations on the Clipper class. We also want to hear 
from the operators. 

Mr. Morse. I believe, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McMullen can answer that. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Bonner, in the concept of these basic designs 
we recognize that to just take one ship and say this is the only ship 
that all the operators can use is false. So, what we did was to weigh 
everything. We examined the needs of all the American operators 
and picked out a range of deadweights principally because this really 
controls the size of the ship. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I want to know who is negotiating on the Clipper 
class, because I want to have him in here to testify, whoever he is. 

Mr. McMutien. We have talked with several different operators 
about ships in the range of 10,000 or 11,000 tons deadweight. 

Mr. Bonner. I am talking about the Clipper class, and that is all. 

Mr. McMutien. We have submitted it to every operator in the 
United States. 

Mr. Bonner. I am informed that you are negotiating with some of 
these people that are going to construct the Clipper class. I just want 
to know who the company is, so I can call them here, and I am going 
to call them. 

Mr. Morsr. Well, for instance, the United States Lines is one. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I will call them. 

Mr. Morse. Lykes have been talking about different designs. They 
do not agree with our particular designs. 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Bonner, it has not been a question of design. 
It has been principally a question of speed. 

The designs have not yet become an issue. Both Lykes and the 
United States Lines need a ship of the 10,000-ton class. 

The basic argument is how fast a ship should be. 

Mr. Bonner. That was the argument last year—about how fast 
the ships should be. 

Mr. McMutxen. Well, the point is that we are trying to carry out 
this concept of having the ships be of 18 knots, and having them com- 
mercially feasible. Until the speed of the ship i is defined, you cannot 


discuss the design. There are too many ramifications in the design 
of the ship. 
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Mr. Bonner. But, my dear friend, the question before us now is 
whether to authorize you to build these two ships, and I just want to 
be fair about the matter, and I want to hear you and the gentlemen 
here on the committee want to hear you, but then we want to hear 
industry also. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Bonner, we are talking about this ship as a mobil- 
ization ship. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand that. Of course, they have already 
selected this ship for an operation. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I want to find out why in all these negotiations you 
did not select this ship for an operation. 

Mr. Morse. The only ones that I recall that are going to contract 
for new cargo ships this year, they are talking about bigger and 
faster ships even than this. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, maybe, this is not the answer, then, sir. 

Mr. Morse. This is the answer to part of the problem. 

Mr. McMcutien. Mr. Bonner, this ship has been designed and it 
will go through the St. Lawrence seaway. We have been ae 
this, for example, with the McCarthy Steamship. Co. on the Great 
Lakes, and they are presently negotiating for the Clipper, as you 
indicate, Mr. Morse, and they have probably expressed the greatest 
interest. 

Mr. Bonner. Will that be a subsidized operation? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; they are applying for a subsidy on the St. 
Lawrence seaway trade route. 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, that is a long way off. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMutien. Well, it is 2 years, and it takes that long to build 
the ship. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. I realize that. Understand me: It is not reg 
any spirit of deterring you from your zeal and activities, which [ 
admire, but to get the thinking of all of the industry as well as your 
agency. 

“We have had some experience on prototype ships before, which did 
not altogether suit the trade, evidently. 

The Schuyler Otis Bland has been kicked around and knocked about 
for a long time. 

Mr. Morse. We cannot sell her today, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; because you know all construction has gone up so 
high that even with her lack of facilities, maybe, present operators 
would take her rather than build a new ship. 

Mr. Morse. I want to make two points, Mr. Bonner, if I may: 

I think it is sound business judgment on the part of the Government 
to keep costs at a minimum consistent with good operation on the 
ships. One way of doing that is standardizing to the extent possible 
on basics, basic machinery and things of that sort. I do not think 
there is serious objection to that principle from industry. 

The main objection that has been voiced so far—and I think it is 
an objection which has no real value—is to the phrase “standardized 
ship.” When it comes to compartmentalization and to various aspects 
of the ships’ interior, we are completely flexible on that. The interior 
of the ship can be substantially as the operator wants it. Our approach 
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on this thing is not that the cargo capabilities of the ship will be in- 
flexible but quite the contrary. ‘Our approach is more that the basic 
hull and the basic machinery could and should be standardized. That 
is the approach we are taking on it. 

Mr. Bonner. So, we have the United States Lines and Lykes who 
have shown some interest in the Clipper proposition ? 

Mr. Morse. Now, another thing that I might mention, Mr. Bonner, 
is that in my position I have to be an optimist in part, but I also think 
ve are being a little bit more forwardlooking than most of the opera- 
tors. Today many of the ships that the operators compete with are 
14- and 15-knot ships, which the foreigners are building, including 
faster ships of 16-, 17-, 18- and 20- knot. ships. 

I was talking toac hap the other day who represented one of the big 
foreign lines, and he says they are seriously studying building a 25- 
knot ship. 

Now, I think the tendency in the industry—in our American-flag in- 
dustry—is a little bit on the backward side. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the speed of the Clipper? 

Mr. Morse. 18 knots. I talked to some of my Navy friends, and 
when I said we had a target of 18 knots, they said “You are being 
silly. Itshould be 20 or 22 knots.” 

However, I think that an 18-knot target is a desirable target at this 
stage; 10 years from now, it may be more or it may be less, but today 

I think we should strive for that. 

Mr. Bonner. You know the Navy came over here last year and 
testified for 18 knots, and then they sent 2 or 3 admirals over here and 
told me that the thing was all out the window, and that no 18-knot 
ships were necessary. 

Mr. Morse. We are talking about dry-cargo vessels, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. I just w anted to keep that fresh in your memory. 
That is all. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Morse said that these two 
prototypes were mobilization ships. 

This leads me to ask how you determine or who is responsible for de- 
termining what is a mobilization ship. Does the Defense Department 
tell the Maritime Administration what it needs, or is it the responsi- 
bility of the Maritime Administration to handle the national defense 
readiness program in the dry-cargo field ? 

Mr. Morse. It is a joint study group between Maritime and De- 
fense. We have carried most of the load as far as doing the work on 
the thing, but we have checked out everything across the board with 
Defense. They have not agreed 100 percent with our approach, be- 

cause we are trying to combine commercial flexibility with defense 
requirements. However, I think that the ships that we have proposed 
here are highly suitable on both approaches, but we have checked it out 
with the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Auten. As a practical legislative procedure, it might be handy 
to have someone from the Department of Defense join with you in the 
expression of views. I am curious to know who such a person would 
be. 

Mr. Morse. We have letters from the Department of Defense on our 
designs but if you wish to have someone come over, perhaps we could 
suggest someone. Can you suggest the man’s name who might come 
over from the Department of Defense ? 
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Mr. McMvuiien. We have letters from the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Morse. It Sua be someone either from the Bureau of Ships or 
Chief of Naval Operations, and I do not know offhand who to suggest. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Morse. Again, I want to mention one thing further, Mr. Bon- 
ner: 

When we are talking about the long-rang program, we have signed 
up contracts for replacement programs spread over the next 15 years. 
We have not identified in the replacement program the design or speed 
or type of a specific ship which is to be built 10 years from now. 

Mr. Bonner. I agree with you. I think the industry needs prodding 
on the new ideas and new thoughts, and ship operation and ship con- 
struction. I thoroughly agree with you on that. 

Mr. Pexxy. I do not like to go back and prolong this, but you made 
some comparisons between the man-hours that are consumed in con- 
struction of a ship as against the man-hours lost, and that was the 
100,000-ton tanker, as against the man-hours lost by transferring four 
‘T-2’s, foreign. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Petty. I do not think that you want to leave the impression 
that actually this Nation is making a good deal when we transfer 
four ships, foreign. We are just losing our American-flag vessels, 
and essentially, bailing out operators with four obsolete ships. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. Morse. Well, those ships that are transferred foreign are done 
so on a contractual basis that they are to be available to the United 
States at any time of national emergency, and they are transferred to 
«& company which is an American-controlled company although under 
a foreign flag. 

Mr. Petty. We are undercutting our own American-flag ships basi- 
rally ; are we not? 

Mr. Morse. They are basically American-flag tankers, but Ameri- 
‘an-flag tankers do not operate in the overseas trade. 

Mr. Petty. Well, American crews could be doing it. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. If I were to look solely to the employment of 
seafaring personnel, there is no question that a transfer of two oe 
tankers would result in less seafaring employment year by year as 
compared with operating one new, more economical, larger ti aa. 

Mr. Petry. Those tankers have 4 years of life left; do they not 4 

Mr. Morsr. Approximately 8 years. 

Mr. Petry. I beg your pé ardon. I thought you said 4. 

Mr. Morse. The figure is approxim: ately 8 years. 

Mr. Petry. It seems to me that this ship would be fully depreciated 
at the end of that time, as far as the operator was concerned, and that 
they are basically getting relieved of certain obsolete vessels, and it 1 
hurting our American merchant marine and personnel. 

Mr. Morse. If you look solely to the American seamen personnel I 
agree with you. 

“Mr. Petey. Well, they are pretty important. 

Mr. Morse. But if you look to the overall employment in shipyards, 
which is equally important, and I think you cannot disregard it, 1 
would agree with you. Besides, you get a new ship which has the 

same carrying capacity which will be available for use for 20 years, as 
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compared to the older ships which are rapidly becoming obsolete now. 
You are getting faster tankers. 

Mr. Petty. I can see that there are a lot of pros and cons, but I did 
not think it is all pro based upon the weight which I felt your figures 
and statistics pointed the situation up. “However, I think you “have 
clarified it to some extent. 

Mr. Morse. Sure, there are pros and cons, but I think the advan- 
tages outweigh the disadvantages. 

Mr. Pexty. I am sure that the Sailors’ Union does not feel that 
way about it. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. With reference to testing the reserve Liberty ship, do 
you not already have the authority to do that ? 
~ Mr. Morse. We never seriously thought we did not have the au- 
thority. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean authority is not mentioned here. A year or 
so ago we granted you either $12 million or $18 million to convert 
some Liberty ships, and to inspect other ships. 

Mr. Morse. That $18 million was solely for the repair program. It 
had nothing to do with operations. 

Mr. Bonner. Just what does this mean, then, Mr. Morse, when you 
refer to the Liberty ship in this bill? 

Mr. Morse. There is, as I understand it—I have not checked it 
carefully, but I think Mr. Ackerson can explain it—a gray area as to 
whether there is or is not authority for us to operate a vessel. 

Mr. Bonner. I thought you came in here a year or so ago and re- 
ceived authorizatiton to have an appropriation for some inspection or 
conversion of Liberty ships. 

Mr. McMutien. I believe, Mr. Bonner, that was discussed, but there 
was no legislation. It was carried in our annual appropriation and 
we did get that money for four Liberty ships. 

Mr. Bonner. Did you not receive authorization to examine the fleet 
and take out the ships ? 

Mr. McMu.tien. That was the emergericy repair program, sit 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I thought. 

Mr. McMvutren. That did not cover the experimental program. 

Mr. Bonner. Let us have some information as to what you propose 
to do on this Liberty ship proposition. 

Mr. McMcuzen. This is a proposal to do with a fifth Liberty ship 
what we have already done to four previous Liberty ships, and that is 
to upg: ade one, and to cari ‘y out an engime- improvement program and 
further adaptation of the gas-turbine program to another Liberty ship. 

Mr. Bonner. What do you mean by “test” 

Mr. McMuuien. To operate it at sea. 

Mr. Bonner. You state you want to “test” one reserve Liberty ship? 

Mr. Morse. Operate the vessel. , 

Mr. Bonner. Who would operate it for you? 

Mr. Morse. We would put it out, probably, on a general agency. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you have any general-agency operations now? | 
thought we had gotten out of that general agency business. 

Mr. Morse. I think we do have a few general agencies. We hav 
about a half-dozen vessels out on a general-agenc y basis at the present 
time, all with and for MSTS use. 
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Mr. Bonner. With MSTS?? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. But not with any private operator ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, the agent is a private operator, operating the 
vessel for MSTS. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, why did you not turn it over to MSTS instead 
of having a general agent? Why not let MSTS operate it? 

Mr. Morse. Well, we think it is advantageous to have a general 
agency rather than MSTS because it is a commercial operation insofar 
as the agency is concerned. 

Mr. Bonner. But MSTS draws ships from your fleet; does it not? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Why not let MSTS draw this ship out and operate it ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, we are not certain that the type of operation that 
they would use it for would be suitable for proper testing. 

Mr. Bonner. They do everything that a commercial operator does; 
do they not ? 

Mr. Morse. Well, let us discard or disregard the matter of cost, 
Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I am not going into that. We have had that 
trial up here once before. 

Mr. McMu.tuien. We want to get a comparison with a regular com- 
mercial operation, and the MSTS operation would not necessarily 
give us that. 

Mr. Bonner. Judging from what industry says around here, MSTS 
gives them a pretty rood. going over once in a while. 

Mr. McMutten. They do not operate in a regular commercial route. 

Mr. Bonner. Then, you charter this ship to a subsidized opera- 
tor, whether subsidized or not ¢ 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; to an operator, whether subsidized or not. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you put it out on a charter ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you have a general agent to operate it? 

Mr. Morsr. We want to have the flexibility, Mr. Bonner, of either 
chartering or putting it out on a general agency basis. It might be 
preferable to have it on an agency basis rather than a charter. 

Mr. McMvtten. On these experimental ships sometimes the opera- 
tor does not want them on a charter basis. They may break down 
and then they would have trouble with their insurance and shippers. 

Mr. Bonner. Y ou are not going to let them have a ship that will 
break down ; are you ? 

Mr. McMutren. Experimentally ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. We are not going to build in breakdowns; no, Mr. 
Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. I would not want to go on the record as approving 
it. 

This plain involves taking a ship out of the reserve fleet and ex- 
perimenting with it as to new engines and so forth ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. And you would put it into the trade? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bonner. Are there any other questions ? 
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Mr. Auten. Has there been any estimate of the cost of that Lib- 
erty ship operation including the entire program to construct, convert, 
outfit, and test ? 

Mr. Morse. It is about $3.5 million. 

Mr. Bonner. Just for the reconversion ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. It is new engines and new bows, new cargo 
gear, which we experiment with to see whether or not it is commer- 
cially feasible. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Morse. recently there was a decision, I believe, that 
trade route 11 needed more ships. 

It was determined that trade route 11 should be increased by ap- 
proximately 2 to 3 ships per month, and that the ships should include 
not only C-2 type fleets, but also should include 2 modernized Liberty 
vessels suc h as the steamships Benjamin Chew and the Thomas Nelson, 
suitable for internal operations for not to exceed 2 years. 

What arrangements do you have for handling those two vessels with 
the United States Lines on trade route 11? 

Mr. Morse. Those two are being chartered to the United States 
Lines for operation. Of those two, one is a steam plant and the other 
is a diesel plant. So they are a typical commercial type of a ship. 
There was little or no hesitancy on the part of the United States Lines 
to operate them in their commercial service. 

Mr. Drewry. Do I understand from what you have said, then, and 
said earlier when comparing MSTS, that you are doing this conver- 
sion, of course, would have thought that you would make them com- 
mercial vessels ? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; not at all. We are doing this conversion work 
to establish whether or not the laid-up fleet should be retained or 
whether it should be scrapped. That is part of the thing. If ata 
relatively small cost these laid-up Libertys could be speeded up by 
4 or 5 knots, they would be much more usable for national defense re- 
serves and we would, therefore, recommend that they be retained in 
the laid-up fleet. 

If, however, it proves out that they cannot be speeded up, and be 
good operating ships, we will recommend that the laid-up fleet of 
Liberty vessels be scrapped. That is one of the major things in con- 
verting these Liberty ships. The other thing is to test out ‘the feasi- 
bility of some of these new engine designs. 

Mr. Drewry. Bearing in mind that they are Libertys which are 
the type vessels mostly used by the tramps, would it not be appropriate 
to allocate some to the tramp operations also, who would probably be 
the persons to operate them in time of war? 

Mr. Morse. Well, I would not necessarily accept the last comment, 
but the reason we allocated these two to United States Lines is because 
they would both be used in the same trade—transatlantic trade— 
and we could evaluate accurately their operating efficiency between 
themselves and between other vessels—C-2-type vessels, Whereas, if 
you allocate a single ship to one operator and another ship to some 
other operator, they may be used in completely different trades and 
in different seasons, as well as in different seas, and you have less of a 
basis for establishing their operating results. 

Mr. Bonner. If you were to be authorized or directed to handle 
this last ship that we have here, it would be best to put all three of 
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them in the same place, so as to get an actual comparison of what they 
did rather than to have an agency operation; would it not 

Mr. Morse. To the extent feasible; yes sir. 

Mr. Bonner. You would have all 3 of them in 1 fleet in order to see 
what they would do. 

Mr. Morse. Bear in mind we now have four, Mr. Chairman. So, it 
might or might not be a feasible operation. 

Mr. Bonner. I am talking about this year. 

Mr. Morse. I appreciate that, but we have 4 that are in the process 
of being converted now, and if we get this additional 1, that will make 
a fifth ship. 

So, whether it would be feasible to have all 4 or 5 operating through 
a Single operator is a matter that we have to work out. 

Mr. Bonner. We will now recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, when 
the first witness will be Mr. Purdon. Then, I want to call the United 
States Lines and Lykes for tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Gentlemen, would there be any objection to continuing this hearing 
tomorrow morning / 

Mr. Petiy. There would be no objection on my part. 

Mr. Bonner. We have a schedule and we have a lot of legislation 
before this committee, and I want to get through with as much as I 
can as early as possible. So, we will meet tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 

Mr. Purpon. Mr. Bonner, could I interrupt to suggest that there is 
no one here from the United States Lines. So, it is impossible to tell 
whether they could have a witness here tomorrow morning. 

Mr. McMutten. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bonner. There is only one question which I want to ask some 
of the operators about the Clipper ship, and why the Clipper ship in 
all of this construction has not been considered ; whereas, the Freedom 
ship has. I think any operator can answer that question. This mat- 
ter has been discussed with Lykes and United States. So, you notify 
some one of them to be here tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

We will now recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, when the first wit- 
ness will be Mr. Purdon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. We will hear 
Mr. Haddock on House Joint Resolution 614. 


STATEMENT OF HOYT HADDOCK, AFI-CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


Mr. Atien. Mr. Morse was comparing advantages as a whole rather 
than the advantages to seagoing labor, and the consideration of that. 
question of building a big, new tanker and authorizing the sale of 
14 foreign. 

Would you agree with the statistics and the interpretation of them 
that he gave to us? 

Mr. Happock. Well, to agree with the statistics and interpretation 
he gave, you would first have to make an assumption that these com- 
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panies that are proposing to build these ships under the conditions 
that they first get some transferred would not build ships if they did 
not get those transferred. 

If I made that assumption, then I could agree with him. However, 
I cannot make that assumption because I know that these companies 
must have their ships replaced, and they are simply using this method 
which the Government has set up to generate 4 years ago some build- 
ing, they are using the program w hich the Government set up to get 
cheap ships. That is liter: ully what they are doing. All of these 
companies would replace those ships later on, so that, knowing that, 
I could not agree with the assumptions of Mr. Morse because actually 
what he is doing is that he is claiming that he is getting something 
for nothing here. 

Actually, he is losing two things. You would get more employment 
in the shipyards if the building of the same size ships was done than 
you would out of these larger ships, assuming that they wanted to 
replace with the same size. 

In addition to that, you would have those ships available to operate, 
which would give more employment to merchant seamen. In addition 
to that, from the national-defense point of view, those ships are more 

valuable. That is not just my guess. That is the statement of the 
military in testifying before these committees because they want the 
smaller ships. 

The actual carrying capacity of the so-called 100,000-ton tanker is 
about 7 to 10 times that of a T-2. You sink 1 of those ships and you 
have sunk the equivalent of 7 to 10 T-2 tankers. You can sink 1 of 
those just as easily as you can 1 of the other 7, so that, naturally, 
national defense wants more ships available. 

In addition to that, they cannot utilize these large tankers in a war 
situation. They just can’t get them in and out of many of the ports, 
and, of course, as all of you know, you passed this original trade-in- 
and-build bill for the purpose of making T-2 tankers available in case 
of national defense. 

Well, the program is now not a program of making them available 
for the national defense. It is a program for the t anker companies to 
transfer them out from under the American flag, make fewer and 
fewer ships available under the American flag, and reduce our overall 
cargo-carrying capacity and national-defense utilization. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you, Mr. Haddock. 

Before you leave, may I ask you this: When they do transfer them, 
there is a provision that they are available in an emergency to the 
national defense because they are transferring to citizens of the United 
States, and they are available. 

Mr. Happock. That is a fond hope, of course, on their part, and 
they do have that provision in the transfer; but you and I know as a 
result of experience that they are not available in time of war. 
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STATEMENTS OF ALEXANDER PURDON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AND LOUIS B. PATE, CHAIRMAN, TECHNICAL COMMITTEE, AND 
VICE CHAIRMAN, VESSEL REPLACEMENT COMMITTEE, COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICAN STEAMSHIP LINES, AND VICE PRESIDENT, 
SEAS SHIPPING CO. 


Mr. Bonner. Mr. Purdon. 

Mr. Purpon. My name, Mr. Chairman, is Alexander Purdon. I 
am executive director of the Committee of American Steamship 
Lines. I am appearing for the committee in response to an invitation 
to present our views on House Joint Resolution 614 which would au- 
thorize the building of 2 prototype ships and the conversion of 1 
Liberty ship by the Maritime Administration. 

I am accompanied by Mr. Louis B. Pate who is chairman of our 
technical committee, vice chairman of our vessel replacement commit- 
tee, and a vice president of the Seas Shipping Co. 

He is our principal witness. My function is merely to introduce 
him. 

Your committee is aware that our organization has been actively 
interested in the problem of vessel replacement. We have worked in 
close collaboration with the Maritime Administration in this respect, 
and just about a year ago we presented extensive testimony before your 
committee on the problems involved in the vessel-replacement pro- 
gram. 

[ should interject at this time, Mr. Chairman, that we did not have 
time to prepare a formal statement for you today. We are speaking 
from notes, but we have before you an exhibit which Mr. Pate will 
refer to later. 

Since we appeared before your committee about a year ago very 
substantial progress has been made, and the Maritime Administration 
has announced that 4 of our member lines have already agreed to 
construct new ships at a total estimated cost in excess of $1 billion. I 
think it is safe to say that other lines presently discussing their pro- 
grams with Maritime will bring this total up to somewhere in the 
neighborhood of $2 billion in the very near future. 

This record shows that our companies have been fully alert to their 
responsibilities in this connection. 

When we presented testimony before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on the fiscal 1957 budget, we made the following state- 
ment, and I quote it to you: 

We are withholding comment on the funds requested for the construction of 
three prototype ships under title 7 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. We as- 
sume that opportunity will be afforded for testimony on this item when the 
legislative committees conduct hearings on S. 3821 and House Joint Resolution 
614. 

Although we did not have a formal statement to present to them, 
we have discussed our views on this legislation with the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, and they have authorized us to say that 
they concur generally in our thoughts in this regard. 

Part of the emphasis in the prototype program has been in gaining 
experience in the mass production of austerity ships which could be 
turned out in large numbers in the event of mobilization. Mr. Morse, 
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this morning, referred to the prototypes as “mobilization ships,” but 
reference was also made several times to their commercial suitability. 

Essentially, we believe that, from the mobilization standpoint, this 
is a Government decision involving the agencies responsible for de- 
fense planning. We do not have all the information on which the 
merits from a mobilization or defense standpoint can be assessed. 
Obviously, advanced planning and preparation are desirable, and 
particul: irly so with respect to the use of critical materials, manpower, 
equipment, and the like. 

Whether this is a proper time to initiate a prototype program is a 
decision for the administration and the Congress to make. It would 
be presumptuous of us to make such a Judgment, but we would not 
want our attitude with respect to the mobilization or defense aspects 
to imply that we favor standardization of commercial ship design. 

This is a subject to which we have given considerable study through 
our several committees, and Mr. Pate, as chairman of our technical 
committee, is particularly well qualified to present our views in this 
respect. 

With your permission, I will turn this over to Mr. Pate. 

Mr. Pate. Mr. Chairman, I think my identification has been made 
by Mr. Purdon so that we need not burden the record further with 
that. 

Perhaps necessarily, in view of the fact that time has not permitted 
us to prepare formal statements, there may be some repetition in some 
remarks which I make and those which have already been made by 
Mr. Purdon. However, my remarks will be rather brief so that the 
record will not be unduly burdened. 

As to the item in House Joint Resolution 614 providing for the 
conversion of a Liberty ship, we have not been asked specifically to 
comment and, since we understand that this work is primarily in the 
national-defense category, it is consequently somewhat outside the 
competence of the Committee of American Steamship Lines, otherwise 
known as CASL. 

As to the two prototypes, if the proposal were to build these ships 
for mobilization purposes exclusively, I would have very little to say 
since we feel, as Mr. Purdon has pointed out, that the merits of such 
a proposal could best be adjudged by the Government departments 
primarily concerned, such as the ODM, the Defense Department, the 
Maritime Administr: ation, and this Congress. 

Hlowever, since the commercial aspects of these designs have been 
stressed to some extent, it would appear that industry views might 
have some validity. 

In this respect, the subsidized segment of the industry has given 
very much earnest and serious consideration to the relative merits of 
the so-called “standard design” versus the “tailormade design” phil- 
osophy. The technical committee of CASL invested a lot of time and 
effort on this problem, and in February of this year produced a report 
to our principals entitled “Competitiv e and Operating Factors <A ffect- 
ing Commercial Ship Design.” 

‘As stated in an intr oductory part of that document: 

The discourse below is intended to be suggestive of discussions of the major 


factors affecting commercial ship designs for the members of the CASL organi- 
zation. It is by no means an exhaustive treatise. Such a document would 
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run to several score pages with charts, graphs, diagrams, and what not; but it 
represents a condensed synthesis of the thinking of the members of the techni- 
cal committee, some of whom are naval architects, marine engineers, while 
others are practical steamship operating men like myself. 


I would like to offer a copy of this document for the record. I be- 
lieve it is before the members of the committee. I think it is hardly 
necessary to take the time to read it, with your permission, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That may be put into the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


AN ANALYSIS OF COMPETITIVE AND OPERATING FACTORS AFFECTING COMMERCIAL 
SHIP DESIGN 


A study prepared by the Technical Committee of the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines, Inc., L. B. Pate, Chairman 


PURPOSE 


To describe pertinent factors affecting ship design that will show the inherent 
necessity of individuality in cargo vessels proposed to service specific trade 
routes. 

INTRODUCTION 


A commercial cargo ship as a unit is a very complex arrangement of facilities. 
When faced with the duty of producing a vessel more useful and efficient than 
those which we now operate, the very intricacy of a ship’s components make it 
essential that the new unit be designed only after an exhaustive study of past 
results and future prospects in the trade in which the ship will operate. 

Experience with present fleets consisting largely of C—1’s, C—2’s and C-—3’s, to- 
gether with a few specially designed vessels, has convinced operators that 
special designs have ‘“‘built in” advantages in operating economy, efficiency and 
profitability. Many of the so-called standard type prewar ships had to be 
modified extensively at considerable expense to adapt them to specific trades. 
Operators are generally convinced, based on prewar and postwar experience, 
that they must take a long, hard and close look at all aspects of their respec- 
tive services before they can determine basic characteristics of replacement 
units of which the capital cost will be 24 to 3 times that of present fleet. 

The design of a vessel, when not thoroughly analyzed as to its usefulness and 
resulting efficiency with respect to the specific trade route which it is intended to 
serve, may result in a ship having marginal value for its owner or operator. 
Determination of basic ship characteristics without carefully weighing the 
results in operation of the vessel, will likely result in capacities and speeds 
which will be inefficient because of being either “too little or too much”. 

The discourse below is intended to be suggestive of discussions of the major 
factors affecting commercial ship designs for the members of the CASL organi- 
zation. 

THE TAILORED SHIP 


The adaptation of a vessel for efficient operation, from the standpoint of both 
its cargo handling ability and its overall performance, can best be accomplished 
(economicwise) in the pretechnical design rather than after the detailed design 
is complete, and construction started. 

In that respect, it should be realized by each prospective fleet replacer that a 
very thorough analysis of the trade route which he serves and a careful evalua- 
tion of the equipment he now utilizes and a comparison of it with that which is 
contemplated is vital to the pretechnical design. 

The success of shipping enterprises, especially in the highly competitive es- 
sential foreign-trade routes, can best be assured when the ship which is to ply 
the specific trade route is best suited to the intended service. Such a ship will 
surely be the result of a design based on sage counsel with persons experienced in 
actual operation of merchant-type ships on said trade route, in cooperation with 
a competent design agent. 

For a successful ship, one that will be most useful, dependable, ecenomical 
and efficient, it is wise to give careful consideration to all the factors which 
make the ship necessary. Adapt the ship to the trade route before design. 
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With ship design, the realm of fact is distinct from that of fancy. Ideals, par- 
ticularly those of purely theoretical nature and hangers-on of tradition, must, 
in the interest of economy, give way to practical and proven ideas, old or new. 

Given the proper tool to do the job—the tailored ship—competent management 
with a shipping instinct can afford to stay in business. 

Each type of ship must have its stowage space and equipment suited to its 
purpose and the general cargo merchant carriers have special purposes just 
as well as have the ore carriers, the colliers, the banana carriers and the tankers. 

Tailored ships can well include certain features, or foundations therefor, to 
satisfy the requirements of the Department of Defense. 


ECONOMICS OF MASS PRODUCTION 


The presupposition that a large number of, ships constructed from one similar 
design (recently designated “standard design’) will result in a major economic 
advantage over the tailored vessel is believed to be unwarranted by careful 
analysis of the factors assumed to offer the advantage. 

First. As to the initial cost when built in numbers. 

The average trade route will require a fleet of approximately 6 to 10 (or more) 
cargo vessels. If all of these vessels are to be of the same design the number 
of vessels to be constructed for “replacement” will exceed the minimum figure 
of the number of units believed to be required to effect the maximum savings 
expected from multiple-unit construction. Analysis of recent as well as prewar 
group bids will indicate that the reduction in cost of construction diminishes 
at a sharply accelerated rate between the third, fourth and fifth ships as com- 
pared to the spread between the first, second and third units. It is safe to 
assume, based on experience, that only nominal additional savings will accrue 
after the fifth unit in a single group bid. 

From the standpoint of “schedule of replacements” (necessarily heavily influ- 
enced by the financial position of the purchaser) it would be well to further as- 
sume that the 6 or 10 ships will be constructed in 2 yards since they would likely 
be bid in groups at spaced intervals. Despite the fact that the latter described 
split in the fleet group may occur, it is reasonable to expect the maximum in sav- 
ings if 4 or 5 vessels are included in each bid. 

It is also realized that the construction of a large number of vessels of a 
“standard” design must necessarily be divided among shipbuilders in separated 
sections of the country in the interest of labor balance as well as for security 
and other reasons. This in itself has an obvious effect on the economics of mass 
production. Fleet replacement construction will not be done on enlarged assembly 
line setups, similar to the methods used during the period 1941-45, unless an 
emergency situation should unfortunately develop. 

There has been made recently a serious study of bidding on various ship pro- 
grams, pre- and post-war. The conclusions reached in this study are briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The low point in the curve of price reduction for a series of ships is 
reached at about 6 or 8 ships and after 4 ships the curve flattens out very 
markedly. 

2. The curves for a multiple-ship bid indicate a saving of 15 to 20 percent 
under the 1 ship price with 15 percent being more probable. 

3. After initial bidding and award, subsequent reorders for the same ship 
were in some cases more and sometimes less than the initial prices. In some 
cases the builder of the initial order was not the low bidder on the reorder. 

4. It is concluded that the savings on account of repetitive work on mul- 
tiple ships is nominal in most shipyards, probably not more than 1 percent. 
The major reduction in cost of multiple ships is ascribed to apportioning 
the cost of basic engineering and working drawings among several instead 
of one ship. 

Second. As to the standardization of equipment and spare parts. 

It has been stated that mass production of a “standard design” will tend to 
standardize the equipment and therefore (also) reduce the necessity of stocking 
numerous sets of spare parts for the same items of machinery. 

If the ships are to be built with Government financing in whole or in part 
and/or with Government control or supervision, it will be mandatory for the 
owner and/or the shipbuilder to accept items of equipment and machinery on 
the lowest bid providing the items meet the performance specifications and 
delivery requirements. That is an undisputed fact, no matter what, unless the 
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owner or shipbuilder desires to assume the added cost of specifying named 
items. The latter procedure is certainly not good economics. 

Standardization has historically been a failure even when building has been 
done by Government as in the case of the mariners, which, although only 35 in 
number, are far from being standardized in their propulsion units, auxiliaries, 
and numerous other types of gear and equipment. Likewise, it was never accom- 
plished in the 1988 to 1945 program wherein we have varied types of C-—1’s, 
C-2’s, and C-3’s with numerous types of propulsion units, auxiliaries, cargo 
gear, and other items of importance. 

Two or more vendors furnishing different items of different manufacture does 
not constitute “standardization.” Under conditions such as may result from 
standard and time-tested procurement methods, it is possible to have many 
variations of the same item within one operator’s fleet. 

The dream of every operator is to have each and every ship of his fleet an 
exact duplicate of every other, from the boilers and turbines down to the smallest 
bolt and nut which may be required in maintenance. That dream can only be 
made a reality through the private design, control, and financing of his fleet, 
and the building thereof on 1 contract by 1 single yard. This is a dream not 
likely to be realized by operators who require more than 5 ships for a given 
trade route. 

TRADE ROUTE ANALYSIS 


The requirements of a trade route can be determined only by analysis of the 
immediate past (5 to 10 vears) statistics on cargo which would include in 
addition to the tonnage figures, on both weight and measurement bases, the 
balance of exports and imports, the types of commodities and the seasonal 
fluctuations in tonnage flow. Coupled with the cargo-flow analyses, the effects 
of Government regulations and policies on such flow should be given careful 
consideration, including the possible promotion or increase in the existing 
national-flag shipping by legislation or dictation. 

It is of serious import to consider an analysis of the future market demands 
and the possibilities of a country becoming increasingly self-sufficient so far as 
existing major imports are concerned. On the other hand, it is well to de- 
termine the probabilities of the exploitation of known, but underdeveloped, 
natural and agricultural resources. 

Based upon such analyses of the past and present cargo flow a projection 
of th: future flow will permit the later determination of the cubic and dead 
weight capacities. 

A complete analysis of the trade route will include, in addition to the above, 
a more detailed cargo analysis as to the types and quantities, both in weight 
and measurement as well as methods of packaging, ete. This cargo analysis 
will give a brenkdown of the total tonnage into the following categories. General 
(heterogeneous), packaged and unpackaged, whether of individual units, unit- 
ized or containerized, bulk dry (homogeneous), loose, baled or sacked, bulk 
liquids (animal or vegetable, edible or not, petroleams—tlub or fuel): refrig- 
erated: live stock: heavy lifts, deck loads and others. The “general” category 
shou'd include a further division setting out for special consideration mail and 
other valuable cargo requiring security as well as hazardous, dangerous, 
odoriferous and sensitive cargoes requiring isolation or special handling. 

To determine the service requirements of the trade route, and their elleect on 
the ship design, it will also be necessary to analyze the following: 

1. The present and potential competitive services, the vessel types, speeds 
facilities, capacities, schedules, passenger accommodations and whether or not 
the competing lines have Government support, such as cargo preferences, mii 
pay or other forms. 

2. The tonnage requirements of the route with a projection to determine the 
optimum capacities, both cubic and deadweight, for each type of cargo involved 

3. The frequency of sailings, the turnaround time, arrival and departure 
limitations, port time, distances between ports, approach distances and time, 
expected delays due to factors such as holidays, seasonal fluctuations and 
weather conditions affecting turnaround. 

4. Allowances of time for drydocking, extensive maintenance, ete. 
sunkering capacities and requirements. 

Port, lock and canal limitations on the ship’s length, height, beam and draft. 
‘. Availability of related services, including lighterage, heavy lift equipment, 
cargo handling equipment, ete. 
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8. Oceanography of the route as to its effects on the ships’ service speeds 
including, principally, studies of the prevailing weather and wind conditions, 
sea currents and sea states. 


ANALYSIS OF CARGO FLOW AND OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING SHIP DESIGN 


The characteristics of the cargo available on a trade route must be recognized 
for their effect on ship design. 

The pretechnical design should reflect an analysis of— 

1. Dry cargo, general and bulk, as affecting the requirements for cargo 
handling gear both ship to shore and within the confines of the cargo spaces ; 
special purpose gear, heavy lift booms, etc. ; access, including size of hatches, 
means of hatch closure, side access, fore and aft access, clearances, both 
vertical and horizontal; vertical compartmentation—number of decks; hori- 
zontal compartmentation—number of vertical bulkheads or number of holds ; 
special compartments. 

2. Liquid cargo, bulk. The availability and extent of receiving and dis- 
charging facilities on shore. The requirements of on-board facilities for 
heating and pumping. Size and compartmentation of cargo tanks and their 
interchangeability. Facilities for cleaning tanks at least cost. 

3. Refrigerated cargo, as to the receiving and discharging facilities on 
shore, the ship’s interior facilities and handling equipnent, the space com- 
partmentation and the temperature ranges required. 

4. Special cargoes requiring separation, isolation, and security measures. 
These would include hazardous, dangerous, odoriferous, and sensitive car- 
goes ; specie, baggage, mail, and other valuables. 

Cargo handling expense absorbs a very high percentage of the cargo revenue 
and is therefore an item which requires special consideration. The direct in- 
fluence of cargo handling on port time is a vital factor in schedule making und 
therefore an effect on ship operating costs. 

In view of the magnitude of the problems involved in cargo handling, the 
possibilities of improving the methods, speeding up the process, and cutting ex- 
penses must be carefully explored. Much publicity is currently being given to 
the possibility of increasing the use of containers, small, medium, and van type. 
A eareful analysis of the possibility of using such containers would be highly 
advisable, since their eventual coming into wide use could have an important 
effect on cargo gear and equipment. The possibility of utilization or palletiza- 
tion of suitable cargoes should be explored. 

Certain other features of commercial vessels which have direct effect on the 
deadweight capacity, the usable cubic and the economics of first cost, operation 
and future maintenance, should be carefully weighed in the pretechnical design 
stages. 

A partial list of those features will include open or closed shelter-deck type, 
full scantling construction for deeper drafts, quick and cheap means of chang- 
ing from open to closed shelter deck and vice versa, aft or amidship location of 
inachinery spaces, steam or diesel machinery, ballasting requirements (aside 
from that necessary for minimum stability control), fresh-water requirements, 
cargo space dehumidification, the ratio of cubic to deadweight and passenger 
accommodations. 


DETERMINATION OF VESSEL CHARACTERISTICS AND ANALYSIS OF OPERATING FACTORS 


The optimum speed to economically service the route is determined by the 
overall schedule requirements and other factors previously discussed. The 
maximum usable power (and speed) must be prudently chosen. The competitive 
value of a ship is greatly affected by its speed in operation. An extra half knot 
may even result in lowering the earning potential of a ship. To attain speed 
beyond practical commercial requirements, as determined by the analyses and 
evaluations previously discussed, one must sacrifice efficiency in operation or 
economy in cargo handling, or both, in addition to being burdened with a higher 
capital cost for the life of the ship. Speed is not an end in itself. 

By integration of the results of the analyses of the various factors concerning 
route service and cargo requirements and the limitations as to vessel length, 
beam, draft, and height, the optimum hull form is determined. 

To complete the pretechnical design, manning requirements must be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of operating needs. The resulting requirements for 
crew accommodations plus passenger accommodations grouped with naviga- 
tional and other service space demands, determine the superstructure plans. 
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A complete financial analysis of the vessel’s operating costs and revenues, and 
the projected results thereof, will constitute final proof of the design’s competitive 

value. 

Jstimates must be made for the first cost, interest, insurance, amortization, 
depreciation, maintenance, repairs, fuel, lube oil, stores, supplies, equipment, 
wages, subsistence, port expense, other vessel expense, stevedoring and other 
cargo expense, etc. 

Estimates must also be obtained to cover revenue from vessel operations which 
will include that derived from cargo, mail, and passengers. 

Without proper and careful planning, the most vital item in the business of 
shipping—the ship itself—can become a burden in that highly competitive and 
hazardous enterprise of ship operation. 

Mr. Pare. In passing, I might mention that copies of this docu- 
ment were made available to the Maritime Administration shortly 
after the report was accepted at the meeting of the CASL principals 
on February 24, 1956. It should be noted that since this was drawn 
up by a subcommittee of the parent CASL group, it does not neces- 
sarily reflect in toto the thinking of all our principals, but it does 
represent the synthesis of the discussions of the technical committee, 
and in general has the approval of the member lines. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that we are not appearing 
here today as obstructionists to the proposals of the Maritime Admin- 
istration to build the two prototypes. Insofar as they may embody 
new types of machinery, cargo handling gear, and so forth, and other 
radical departures from conventional shipbuilding practices, they 
would undoubtedly serve a very useful purpose in connection with 
mobilization plans, but we do believe generally, in view of the di- 
versity of the trade routes on which the subsidized lines operate, the 
types of cargo moving in each, the varying conditions of weather and 
seas on the several routes, the differi ing W eight measurement relation- 
ships of cargoes, not only as among the trade routes but as well be- 
tween the outward and homeward legs on the same route, the foreign 
competitive conditions on the several routes, and so on almost ad 
infinitum, that the operators who have served each of the routes for 
many years are in the most favorable position to determine what 1s 
the most efficient, most economical, and most profitable ship to serve 
the particular route. 

In other words, adapt the ship to the trade route before technical 
design, 

Further, in this connection, during the next several years tech- 
nological developments promise almost an entirely new industrial 
revolution. Chi anges in propulsion machinery such as the gas turbine 
and the possible use of atomic reactors, with probable resultant changes 
in vessel design, will have a signific ant effect on the deve lopment of 
future merchant vessels. That is looking ahead a period of 10 to 15 
years. 

Confronted by such possibly imminent change, we believe that too 
much standarization might be self-defeating and contrar y to the pub- 
lic interest. Now, this is not to say that the prototype designs are bad 
per se. In fact, one of our members, as we heard this morning vier 
Mr. Morse, has just recently filed an application for cons struction and 
operating subsidy for 7 of the Freedom-class ships wl hich, with n nek 
fications suggested by the operator, appear to fit their needs for 1 
of their services and which could possibly be usecl to advantage on 

additiona] service under contract to the same operator. 
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However, with respect to the Clipper, up to this date I have not 
heard of any subsidized operator who is very actively and purposefully 
interested in the Clipper type. 

To sum up, we think that, insofar as the mobilization aspects are 
concerned, the ODM and Defense Departments are much more quali- 
fied than industry to advise the Maritime Administration and the 
Congress on the building of prototype ships. 

Two, we think in general that the purposes of the 1936 act can best 
be achieved by making full utilization of the years of experience of 
each operator in his own trade route in designing the ship most likely 
to be profitable on that route. 

Three, while we are not making a special plea for naval architects 
and marine engineers, at all times and especially now with vast changes 
developing, we believe that full employment of all of our advanced 
technological and engineering skills gives promise of a more fruitful 
long-range development of these areas in tec ‘+hnological designs than 
would standardization. Shipping, like other phases of American in- 
dustry, must use all available American designability to the fullest 
extent in order to remain competitive with foreign enterprise. 

For these reasons, we believe it important that the American ship- 
owner, marine engineer, and naval architect be allowed the full scope 
of their abilities in the design of vessels for replacement of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Of course, what we are considering and what is before 
us is the matter of the three prototype ships. The Freedom-class ship 
having been adopted by one operator, we passed over that. 

Now, as to the C lipper class, you say that you do not know of any 
operator in your association that is enthusiastically interested in this 
ship ¢ 

Mr. Pare. That is purposefully interested in it to the extent of being 
willing to put hismoney onthe line. I know of no one. 

Mr. Bonner. Notwithst: anding the fact that it was testified here 
this morning that two operators had expressed an interest in it 4 

Mr. Pare. A number of the operators have had discussions with 
Maritime about this design, as a matter of interest and to keep them- 
selves informed, but so far none, to my knowledge, has displayed any 
desire to actively sign a contract for building of any of them. 

Mr. Bonner. Now, going back to the F reedom ship, with seven of 
them in operation there would be, from the operation of these ships, 
adequate experience gained to make them adaptable to the national 
defense in further building, would there not ? 

Mr. Parr. They would certainly derive a great deal of practical 
experience in the building and operation of seven of this type of vessel. 
It is assumed that the seven would be built with conventional power 
and propulsion and so forth. 

Mr. Bonner. Would it require the changing of the exterior features 
of the ship to put in different type propulsion ¢ 

Mr. Pare. It could possibly, sir. The weight and space require- 
ments for gas turbine propulsion are not known to me, but I believe, 
in the field of my general knowledge of the industry, that the space 
and weight requirements would be quite different from those of 
conventional steam powerplant and such difference in weight ‘ad 
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space requirements might affect the trim of the ship, the draft, and 
the compartmentation, and so forth. 

Mr. Bonner. You mean that, with the gas propulsion, it would take 
up more space ¢ 

Mr. Pare. On the other hand, sir, I think it perhaps might require 
a little bit less. ‘There would be no need for boilers, you see. 

Mr. Bonner. That is more interesting to commercial activity ; is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Pare. It would be very interesting. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you think that the commercial people would under 
take to purchase a ship with a gas turbine without some experimental 
work being done by the Government first ¢ 

Mr. Pare. I think it would be very doubtful, Mr. Allen. The ex- 
penditure would be very large, and the potentialities are such that an 
operator would be staking his hard-earned good reputation in the 
operation in commercial service of an untried and unproven method of 
propulsion. I think that most steamship operators would be most 
reluctant to install a gas turbine propulsion unit in a new ship unless 
they had some previous experience to go back to. 

Mr. Atuen. Would that lead to a conclusion possibly that, unless 
this bill is passed authorizing the construction of the prototypes, that 
it is unlikely that ships of these sizes will be built and powered with 
gas turbines, unless the Navy does it 

Mr. Parr. Well, they have already under the Liberty ship conver 
sion program two types of gas turbines being installed. The proposal 
in House Joint Resolution 614 includes the installation of a gas turbine 
in a third Liberty ship, and I am informed that it is of a different type 
from those already being installed under the previous program. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you think, then, that the tests from the Liberty pro- 
gram would suffice to give you an indication as to what you can do with 
gas turbines / 

Mr. Pare. It seems to me that it would, sir. It seems to me, since 
you asked the question, that it is better to experiment with an untried 
and unproven type of propulsion in an existing hull. If you build a 
ship especially designed for this gas turbine, while we think it will 
work and we have every reason to believe that it will work and excel- 
lent engineers say that it will, nevertheless it might not be economical. 
It might not be satisfactory in commercial operation and, therefore, 
you would be left with a hull designed specifically for that type of 
propulsion and it might then be difficult to convert it to conventional 
propulsion. 

Therefore, I think that the proposal to experiment with gas tur 
bines in a Liberty hull is more desirable than building a new ship for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was asking some questions this morning with regard 
to whether or not the industry, in the planning of these ships, has had 
a full opportunity to express its wishes, and the opportunity in a 
practical way of seeing those industry thoughts carried into 
production. 

Could you venture an opinion on that subject ¢ 

Mr. Parr. Well, Mr. McMullen answered your question this morn 
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au year and a half and, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the 
preliminary sketches, the general arrangement sketches, and general 
characteristics of one of these types—I ‘believe it was the C lipper— 
was sent out to industry about November 1954, together with a ques- 
tionnaire soliciting the | opinion of each company on the compartmen- 
tation, the subdivision, the refrigerated space requirements, the height 
between decks, the number of w inches, and I think, all told, there were 
about 33 or 34 questions. 

I believe that most of the companies eventually got around to an- 
swering those questions. There was some delay in the beginning 
while people were getting their ideas together. 

I do recall that I came down to see Mr. McMullen, as a member of 
a committee, sometime in the early part of last year in connection with 
those designs, and specifically to discuss modifications which might be 
made to more suitably adapt them to individual trade routes. We 
were told then that surely modifications would be acceptable in the 
matter of more or less refrigerator space, some adjustment of bulk 

cargo tank capacities, some rearrangement of crew and passenger 
quarters, and details such as that; but that no ch: ange would be con- 
sidered with relation to the hull design, nor the mac -hiner y- 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose that speed i is a result of those two consider- 
ations ? 

Mr. Parr. That is correct, sir, and in that respect industry was not 
consulted in advance. The speed and the horsepower had been deter- 
mined before the questionnaires were sent to industry. The descrip- 
tion of the ship when it went to industry contained the speed and 
horsepower, and so forth. 

Mr. Auten. Well, dividing the question a little bit, would you say 
that the means taken to ascertain the views and wishes of industry were 
sufficient ? 

The other question is, Do you have a practical way of having your 
requirements carried into effect with regard to your own particular 
company ¢ 

Mr. Pare. Taking the first part of the question, sir, if I understand 
it correctly, there is a general area of difference of opinion betwee 
our group and Maritime on the basic question of speed and size of 
ships. Now, we rather feeh, as I have expressed here in my remarks, 
that it is very difficult to design one ship which will at one and the 
same time serve a trade route transpacific and transatlantic and 
South American and the Mediterranean. They are so different that 
we just cannot see that the degree of standardization proposed by 
Maritime is economical, even though we grant that there would be 
some savings in mass production if mass production could be carried 
out. 

Even in the field of shipbuilding mass production very quickly 
reaches the point of diminishing returns. I recall that in my test1- 
mony last year before this committee on the vessel-replac ement pro- 
gram I cited an example of the curve of reduction in price for a series 
of multiple ships. I have the testimony here. I remember it fairly 
clearly. The curve shows that the reduction between the first, second, 
and third ship of the series is very marked; that it begins to n: row 
down between the fourth and fifth ship and becomes rather nominal 


after the fifth or sixth ship of the same type and design, built from 
the same plan. 
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I also pointed out at that time that one of the major items of saving 
in cost was in the working drawings; that is, the shipyard drawings. 
Of course, if they are spread over 10 ships, they cost a great deal less 
per ship than they would if spread over 2 or 4, so that basically it is 
very hard for industry as a group to say “yes” that a design is appro- 
priate when they come to see a shipping company or one of the opera- 
tors, but we can say, “Based on the knowledge of our trade and the 
statistical data which we have accumulated over the years, that such- 
and-such a ship is too big el another one is too small and another 
one doesn’t have enough cubic, but has enough dead weight, and 
another one has too much dead weight and not enough cubic.’ 

There are various combinations. 

Mr. AEN. To get back to my two questions, I would judge that 
the opportunity to express the views of industry to Maritime is pretty 
complete and sufficient, but that the proposition of getting the views 
accepted in connection with a ship you would want to have is almost 
impossible from your standpoint ? 

Mr. Parr. Well, so far, I know that two or three designs have been 
submitted to Maritime that are special designs by individual opera- 
tors, and up to date no contracts have resulted and no applications 
have been approved. 

Mr. Bonner. Does it boil down to the proposition in any way that 
for the 40 percent that the Government puts into them they wish to 
have some features that are particular national-defense features, and 
that for the 60 percent that you put in you want the ship that suits the 
trade, and the two just do no jibe? 

Mr. Pate. Well, we think that a ship which would suit the trade 
is very adaptable to national defense and, with the sole exception of 
speed, it is just as suitable as any other standard design. 

I would lke to make it clear at the moment that we are not arguing, 
and I am not arguing against speed as such. In some trades it 1s 
essential. In some of our own trade 18 knots just fits perfectly. In 
others it doesn’t. 

For example, on the Pacific, with these companies buying Mariners 
at 20 knots, it appears quite likely that the speed limit on the Pacific 
Ocean will fast become 20 knots. On the other hand, Moore-McCor- 
mack in selecting the Freedom type found that 16 knots was more 
suitable to this trade and was the economic ship for that particular 
trade. 

Mr. Atuen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. That interested me in the prototype ship. It was not 
mentioned here this morning, though, in the Freedom class. It is a 
16-knot ship. In the Lykes negotiations for a number of ships, Lykes 
is agreeable to 16.7 and Maritime wants 18 knots. _Moore- McCormack 
may take 7 Freedom-class at 16 4 

Mr. Parr. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Then the Clippers are 18 knots, so that it does not 
seem that Maritime was altogether fixed on that 18-knot speed business, 
does it ¢ 

Mr. Parr. They adopted a resolution, sir, of the Federal Maritime 
Board in August of 1955, setting forth a policy that, on ships of 9,000 

deadweight tons or over, they would not authorize construction subsi dy 

unless the speed were a minimum of 18 knots unless the operator could 
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show clearly and conclusively that a speed of 18 knots was clearly in 
excess of the commercial requirements on the route. 

Mr. Bonner. That is the reason I wanted someone here from some 
of these companies to go into this speed a little bit more. Where a 
prototype ship is proposed at 16 knots and one of the subsidized com- 
panies has agreed to build these 16-knot ships, [ am wondering why 
they want another company to build 18-knot ships. 

Can you explain that / 

Mr. Parr. You mean why the Maritime Commission is satisfied to 
build 16 knots for one line and something else for another 4 

Mr. Bonner. I presume that certain Freedom ships will be 16 knots. 

Mr. Pare. That is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. To be frank, why would they want Lykes to build 18 
knots ? 

Mr. Pare. I am not familiar with the discussion between Maritime 
and Lykes and I think the Lykes representative could answer that 
better. 

Mr. Bonner. It bears out your statement that standardization is not 
all-inclusive. 

Mr. Pare. I did not get the first part of your question. 

Mr. Bonner. Since we have these different speeds, it bears out your 
statement that you cannot altogether depend on getting absolute 
perfection in the future by standardization. 

Mr. Parr. That is the burden of my argument. 

Mr. Bonner. It is more or less shown here. 

Mr. Pare. It isalready demonstrated to some extent. 

Mr. Bonner. By your own activity in building a prototype ship 
of a 16-knot speed 

Mr. Pare. Except, if I may interrupt, they kept that Freedom just 
under the 9,000-ton dead-weight limitation, as they adopted Jast 
August. 

Mr. Bonner. What is that? 

Mr. Pare. 8,790 tons, 210 tons short of the lowest limit of dead- 
weight. Now, in some routes, as I mentioned a little while ago, 20 
knots is probably desirable. On the Pacific, they are using these 
20-knot Mariners on at least 2 routes. 

Mr. Bonner. [ asked you about the Mariner. 

Mr. Pare. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. So you take this or else you do not get it. You ecan- 
not do anything else but take the 20-knot vessel. 

Mr. Pare. It is a ship in being and, while the official speed of the 
Mariner has never been disclosed, it is known that they will do better 
than 20 knots, and they do have more horsepower than the American 
Bureau rated horsepower which is not available to commercial! users. 

Also in connection with that horsepower, the speed formula of 
Maritime is that a ship shall make her service speed on 80 percent of 
her normal horsepower. In the case of the Clipper type, the normal 
horsepower is 11,000. She must make a service speed of 18 knots on 
80 percent of 11,000 or 8,800 horsepower. 

Then, in addition, although I believe it is not an ironclad rule, they 
propose to require that the pl: int can be operated at a 10-percent-above- 
normal horsepower or, in other words, that she has an overload capac- 
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ity of 12,100 horsepower, and that is, if I may say so at this point, 
very considerably in excess of the foreign shipbuilding standards. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the type of propulsion in the Clipper 4 

Mr. Pate. Steam turbines as proposed, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. That is all. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Auten. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Penny. Actually, under House Joint Resolution 614 for these 
prototypes, we could experiment with nuclear propulsion, could we? 

Mr. Bonner. I overlooked asking that question this morning. 
When these ships were in the appropriations bill, there was a nuclear- 
powered ship included in the number requested, and I noticed that 
when this was sent down that that was deleted. . 

Mr. McMullen is here at the present time. That is correct, is it 
not, Mr. McMullen ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. McMULLEN, CHIEF, SHIP CONSTRUCTION 
AND REPAIR DIVISION, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. In the appropriations bill the nuclear-powered vessel 
was mentioned and it is not in now. 

Mr. McMuLLEN. No, sir. It was felt that there was sufficient leg- 
islation pending before Congress requesting the nuclear-propelled 
vessels. 

Mr. Bonner. The House has already acted ? 

Mr. McMutten. There are going to be hearings at the beginning of 
next month on that legislation. 

Mr. Bonner. It was not proposed to use nuclear power in any of 
these ? 

Mr. McMvutien. No,sir. It was not proposed. 

Mr. Petty. I just asked that question thinking that possibly, if the 
other legislation was not acted on by the Senate and enacted into law, 
that this particular measure could be used for experimentation in 
nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. Bonner. I was interested to hear the witness say that he 
thought that the gas-turbine ships could be better experimented with 
in an existing ship than in a new ship. 

Mr. Pate. [ think it would be more economic to do it that way, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you think that the result, the knowledge gained 
would be equally valuable, that there would be equal knowledge ? 

Mr. Parr. The exper ience gained in the gas-turbine inst: tallation 
would be, in my judgment, primarily that of operating the plant 
itself and training a crew to do it, and determining how it functions 
in a ship at sea and the rate of fuel consumption and performance and 
data generally. 

Mr. Bonner. In other words, it would not take a specially built 
ship to get the knowledge ? 

Mr. Pare. It would seem to me, sir, that the knowledge of the ma- 
chinery could be gained more economically by putting it in an existing 
hull rather than by designing a hull especially for it. 
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Mr. Petty. Would it be a better comparison with existing pro- 
pulsion in an existing ship than if you built a ship especially ? 

Mr. Auten. Would you agree with the procedure that Maritime is 
proposing to follow of putting 3 gas ideas in 3 existing Liberty 
ships ¢ 

Mr. Pate. We expressed a desire last year at the hearings to see 
Maritime undertake experimental and research work. Of course, the 
Liberty-ship program was at that time already in progress, I believe, 
or was well on the way toward being contracted for. 

Mr. McMoutten. May I make a statement ? 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. McMullen. 

Mr. McMutxen. During the last year we have attempted to keep 
all the ship operators as completely informed as possible on our gas- 
turbine program, but, as you can realize, sometimes you have to stop 
from the conversion approach which you are making with a Liberty 
ship and shift into the newship approach, There are certain edvan- 
tages by installing a gas turbine in a new ship. Specifically, in a 
Liberty ship whic h is a conversion, we used a great deal of the exist- 
ing equipment in the ship so that the space requirements are quite 
different. 

We feel that somewhere along the line, if the initial trials on the 

gas turbine in August are successful, that the natural course is to go to 
a new ship. This seems logical to us, especially in view of the “fact 
that machinery space on the Freedom has been designed so as to be 

capable of having five different types of powerplants ‘within the same 
boundaries, the same compartmentation and space. That is why it is 
possible for us to fit out the Freedom ship this year with three alter- 
nate powerplants in it. 

I do not want to disagree with Mr. Pate on this, but we feel strongly 
on the fact that somewhere you have to step from the research and 
development stage, which we feel we are successfully carrying out in 
the conversions, into a new ship. I want to make it clear th: at we think 
it is a natural step in the overall development of the engine. 

Mr. Pate. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pate. Was it Mr. McMullen’s proposal that the gas turbine to 
be installed in the Freedom prototype w ould be of the same type with 
which you are now experimenting or of a different type? 

Mr. McMvten. Basically the same type, modified or extended to 
incorporate all the latest experience we have gained. It will also be 
a question of price. That is why we are putting it out on the open 
market and establishing it on an economic basis. 

As you know, the pr esent gas turbines are going to be operated by 
both Lykes Steamship Co. and also the United States Lines. We feel 
that this has been a very useful tool in introducing these new types of 
propulsion into the industry itself. 

Mr. Pate. May I have one more question, please, sir? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. It is interesting. 

Mr. Pare. We have followed with very great interest this program 
of modernization. Ithinkitisagreatthing. Iam very happy that it 
is being done. 

I was wondering whether or not the experience accumulated in the 
present Liberty ship conversion would be available in time to be of 
value in the building of the Freedom prototype? 
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Mr. McMutten. That is going to be a question of opinion, Mr. Pate. 
What might be of sufficient warranty to the steamship company itself 
may be completely different from the standpoint of the Government. 
As you know, it is the responsibility of the Maritime Administration, 
under the Merchant Marine Act, to foster new types of powerplants. 
The trials are going to be held in August. The ship contracts for 
the Moore-McCormack program cannot be let much before the first of 
December. 

We will have a limited period of time, say 2 months. In that 2 
months it may not be sufficient for you or Moore-McCormack or for 
anybody else to make up their minds, but it might be sufficient for the 
Maritime Administration to say, “The trials have been successful. 
The first 2 and 3 months of operation have been very useful. It 
appears to be our responsibility to move along as fast as we can and 
put this into a new ship.” 

Mr. Bonner. The trials on what will be held in August? 

Mr. McMutten. On the open-cycle gas turbine in the Liberty ship 
John Sargent which has been authorized and which is near ing comple- 
tion now. 

Mr. Bonner. What has been the experience with those that are now 
being operated by the United States Lines? 

Mr. McMutizn. They have not operated any as yet, sir. None of 
them are in operation. They will operate three of the ships, sir. 
They will operate the first two ships, the Benjamin Chew, which is a 
steam conversion, and the 7homas Nelson, which is the diesel conver- 
sion ; but these are not yet in the hands of the operators. 

Mr. Bonner. None of the ships is in operation ? 

Mr. McMcutien. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I misunderstood this morning, then. 

Mr. Auten. May I ask one other question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Pate, it is something of a mystery to me why a 
difference of one- or two-tenths of a knot in speed has such an influ- 
ence on the profit or loss of the ship. Can you tell me what the 
factors are that make the element of speed so vital in determining the 
ultimate profit of the vessel / 

Mr. Pare. Well, Mr. Allen, in the first place, the difference of one- 
xr two-tenths of a knot would make no very appreciable difference. 
I had some very careful estimates made. I wouldn’t say that they 
were exhaustive, but rather serious estimates made of the difference 
in cost between building a ship of a given capacity of 16.5 knots and 
another ship of the same capacity, but necessarily of a slightly differ- 
ent design at 18 knots. 

When I had it checked, not too exhaustively, by other sources, the 
estimate I got showed a difference of about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars between the 16.5-knot ship and the 18-knot ship. That 
is quite important in the matter of your investment. 

Now, in some trades you are limited in your capital investment by 
the amount of money that you can expect to earn. In fact, in any 
trade that is true. But in some trades, for example, there can be 
supported profitably only the barest, lowest possible, first costs, pro- 
vided the other factors are suitable. Some trades will support a 
higher cost ship than others, but in our trade, for example, it is very 
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difficult for us to justify on the basis of our past experience the 
investment that would be required to build an 18-knot ship. 

Mr. oc ygant Does it get back in part to the value of the cargo that 
is carried, and the length of time that you can keep the cargo in the 
— 

. Pare. Well, only in a rather intangible way. For example, 
ha »ward cargo on our trade route is prim: narily ore. It doesn’t pay 
a very high rate as a rule. Speed is of no consequence. Whether 
the ship arrives Monday or Wednesday is not going to make a bit of 
cdlifference to the receiver of the cargo. 

In general, the outward movement of cargo would not be heavily 
influenced by a difference of 1 or 2 days in the arrival time at destina- 
tion. We have inquired from a number of our customers on that 
point. 

It does not apply in our trade, but in some trades where you have 
regular sailings, say on a Friday afternoon, with a 1614-knot ship or 
17-knot ship you would arrive early Monday morning or late Sun- 
day night. If you had an 18-knot ship, you would arrive Sunday 
morning and wouldn’t be able to do any work anyhow. In the long 
voyage trades that would not ordinarily apply, but in some of the 
short voyage trades, it does. 

Conversely, in some of the short voyage trades, it might be very 
much to the ‘advant: ige to have an 18-knot ship which can arrive on a 
Monday morning instead of a Tuesday morning. It is a matter of 
individual trade routes. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. Pate, I just want to try to clear up an impression 
that might not have been intended. 

There is some impression that these ships, for instance of the Free- 
dom class as designed for Moore-McCormack, are not of mobilization 

value as contrasted with the prototype Freedom class. Is it not a fact 
that under the Merchant Marine Act it is required that plans and 
specifications for any ship built under construction subsidy shall be 
referred to the Navy Department for approval as to adequacy to meet 
the requirements as naval auxiliaries, or other emergency purposes? 

Mr. Pater. That is part of the basic statute, I believe. 

Mr. Drewry. Is that still the practice, sir? 

Mr. Pare. So far as I know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Perhaps ( ‘ommander McMullen could answer that a 
little better. 

Mr. McMutien. Mr. Drewry, it was not our intention. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I understood this morning and I am 
glad that counsel has developed this. At the time I overlooked it. 
I intended to ask the question as to how you were going to build ships 
that did not meet the national-defense requirements. 

Mr. McMcten. No, sir; these ships are going to meet the national- 
defense so and the plans and specifications have been sub- 
mitted to the Navy Department and there is no question about the 
fact that the seven ships which Moore-McCormack will build or for 
which they have an application to build will be of benefit to the na- 
tional-defense e flort. 
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As I mentioned this morning, we are very happy that this is taking 
place. This is justifying the approach which we have been attempt- 
ing in the last 2 years to introduce. 

Mr. Bonner. Thank you, sir. 

What has been the experience in the trade on the utilization of 
prototype ships built heretofore 4 

Mr. Parr. Do you mean the C-1’s, C—2’s, and C-3’s, and so forth ? 

Mr. Bonner. As I understand, the Se Ar r Otis Bland was a pro- 
totype ship. 

Mr. Pate. The Schuyler Otis Bland was a prototype ship. She was 
operated for about 1 year, I believe, by American President Lines 
and for 1 year by Waterman. I have no idea what her advantages or 
disadvantages were. She has been laid up now for at least 3 or 4 years, 

Mr. McMutten. Mr. Bonner, may I make another statement ? 

“Prototype” has apparently become a dirty word around here. 

Mr. Bonner. No. 

Mr. McMutten. Actually, the Schuyler Otis Bland was built at 
that time as a very new cargo ship. It is an excellent type of cargo 
ship. The handling gear on that ship was the most progressive type 
of gear ever devised on a cargo ship and, as an evidence thereof, the 
American President Lines are convert ing all of their Mariners, spend- 
ing a great deal of money taking off the other gear on the Mariners 
as originally built into them and adapting them to that type to which 
they had become accustomed in using the Schuyler Otis Bland plant. 

The Schuyler Otis Bland was a very progressive type of plant. It 
involved a great deal of man-hours. It had a lot of critical material 
in it. 

These designs which we are talking about span the range of what 
we feel the commercial operators of the United States can use. There 
is no one ship which will satisfy all the needs of a great merchant 
marine, and it is for that purpose that we have purposely made vary- 
ing designs so that they could take care of the different deadweight 
capacities and speeds in the various trades. 

I think that the position that we have taken with Moore-McCormack 
is that they have said to the Office of Government Aid of the Mari- 
time Administration that their requirements are less than 18 knots and 
their cubic requirements less than 9,000 tons deadweight. We are 
only asking for the same evidence from the other operators. 

Mr. Bonner. Are you asking that Lykes build 18-knot ships in- 
stead of 16.7 knots ? 

Mr. McMvtten. We have asked Lykes to submit the economic 
statistical data. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what is holding up their contract? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir; but it is not design, sir. It is speed. 

Mr. Bonner. In that case they have practically a 17-knot ship and 
you are asking for an 18-knot ship. 

Mr. McMuuien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. In this case you were satisfied with a 16-knot ship. 

Mr. McMutten. Because of the fact that their trade route require- 
ments were entirely different from those. 

Mr. Bonner. Here is an experienced man who says that the people 
that operate the trade routes know a little something about what it is 

required to have. 
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Mr. McMutien. There is no question that they are all very 
familiar and most expert, but I only would like to point out that there 
is a tendency of a man who is actually operating the ship to be more 
concerned with his present-day problem than with his problem in 
the future. 

Mr. Bonner. The national defense approved this 16 knots? 

Mr. McMutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. So it is not a set, fast rule of the national defense that 
the ship be 18 knots ? 

Mr. McMutten. No, sir; but this is a smaller ship. You see, size 
und speed are somewhat connected, Mr. Chairman. All we are ask- 
ing Lykes and the United States Lines to do is to give us information 
as to Why the speed should be less than 18 knots. 

You see, the construction cost of the ship is just one phase. After 
that comes the operating cost and actually the Government supplies 
ubout 75 percent of the operating costs of these ships, so that we 
change from a minor construction partner to a major operation part- 
ner and we feel justified, in being a partner to the extent of 75 percent, 
to request just information to prove conclusively that the nial should 
be less than 18 knots. 

This seems to be a good sound business approach to building ships. 

Mr. Purpon. May I interject something here, Mr. Bonner ? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Purpon. I don’t want to take issue with Mr. McMullen but I am 
sure that he didn’t realize, when he said that the Government paid 70 
percent of the operating costs of these ships, that he was in gross error. 
That is not true. The Government does not pay 70 percent of the 
operating costs of these ships. I think it is probably below 22 per- 
cent and, if you take a recapture into account, it is considerably below 
that. We would be glad to give a firmer figure, but I could not let 
the 70-percent figure ‘stand, 

Mr. Bonner. I think that it might be healthy at some time to get 
the operators down here on one side of a table and the Maritime Board 
on the other and let us hear what goes on uptown. This has been 
quite informative, this dialog between you two gentlemen. 

Mr. Ray. May I ask a question, Mr. C airman? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Mr. Ray. What is the size of this ship that Lykes is talking about ? 

Mr. McMvctien. Somewhere in the range of 10,500 tons naan. 

Mr. Ray. So that, you have one below the 9,000 and in the other 
case above the 9,000? 

Mr. McMutu.en. There is no question as to the deadweight. 
LLykes and the Maritime are agreed as to the size of ship they need. 
The decision, the question right now is speed of the ship. 

Mr. BonNer. We are getting away from the subject. 

Mr. Drewry. Mr. McMullen, I have just one more question. You 
spoke of critical materials a moment ago. That, of course, for a 
mass-production mobilization ship, is a most important feature. Do 
[ understand that at least the Freedom and Clipper classes, as you 
have them set up for austerity design, did not contain critical 
materials? 

Mr. McMu xen. Some, but a minimum. 

Mr. Drewry. Will they be turbine vessels? 
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Mr. McMutien. The Freedom may be a free-piston type, depend- 
ing upon the returns of both the trials and the cost factors. Para 

Mr. Drewry. Will we not run into the same difficulty we did in 
World War II when, despite the advance plans that we had on the 
(-type vessels, turbine driven, and so on, diesel, that, when we at- 
iempted to go into mass production, we had to go to the Liberty where 
we could go into garages and everywhere else to find sources of supply 
because the Navy and Air Force had taken over all requirements for 
high-class equipment ¢ 

Mr. McMu.ien. There is no question, Mr. Drewry, that there is 
i definite shortage in turbines and gear capacity in the United States 
today. For that reason, we have designed the Freedom ship so that 
she can take any 1 of 5 different types of powerplants to avoid 
this bottleneck in turbines and gears. 

Mr. Drewry. One of the best things to do would be to build up the 
fleet. at the present time so that you would have them ready, rather 
than having to rely on production, 

Mr. McMutien. That is correct. You see, the cost of shipbuilding 
vill continue to go up, as everything else. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petry. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Pare. May I express my appreciation for your courtesy, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. We certainly appreciate your coming here, sir. It 
was quite a contribution to this hearing. 

I am informed by the counsel of the committee that it is not con- 
venient or possible for the two witnesses whom we had wanted to 
hear tomorrow to be here. 

Mr. Drewry. It is impossible for either of them to come tomorrow. 

Mr. Bonner. This matter will have to stand in abeyance until we 
can make a further schedule and set a later date to hear the other 
two witnesses. 

Is there any other business before the committee at this time? 

We will stand adjourned until called. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 








AMENDMENTS TO TITLES If AND VII OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936 


THURSDAY, MAY 31, 1956 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mrercuant Marine 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. in room 219, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Herbert C. Bonner (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Bonner has asked me to proceed with the hear- 
ing. He will join us shortly. 

Walter Ford will testify in connection with H. R. 11027. 

(Bill H. R. 11027 and communication follow :) 


[H. R. 11027, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
experimental operation and testing of vessels owned by the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., secs. 1191-1204), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 715. The Secretary of Commerce for the purpose of practical develop- 
ment, trial, and testing, is authorized, without regard to other provisions of 
this title or other laws relating to chartering and general agency operations, 
to operate, under general agency agreements or bareboat charter, yessels owned 
by the United States (including any national defense reserve vessel) which 
have been constructed, reconditioned, or remodeled for experimental or testing 
purposes, in the foreign or domestic trade of the United States or for use for 
the account of any agency or department of the United States, under such 
reasonable terms or conditions as the Secretary of Commerce determines to 
be necessary to carry out the objects of this Act. sareboat charters entered 
into under this section shall be made at reasonable rates of charter and shall 
include such restrictions and conditions as the Secretary of Commerce deter- 
mines to be necessary or appropriate to protect the public interest, including 
previsions for recapture of profits as provided for in section 709 of this Act, 
as amended. Charters and general agency agreements entered into under this 
seetion shall be reviewed annually for the purpose of determining whether 
conditions exist which would justify continuance of the charter or agreement. 
Those provisions of law prescribed or incorporated under the heading “vESSEI 
OPERATIONS REVOLVING FUND” in chapter VIII of the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 45, Eighty-second Congress ; 65 Stat. 52, 59), 
which relate to vessel operating activities of the Secretary of Commerce and to 
employment of seamen through general agents, shall be applicable in 


onnection 
with charters and agreements entered into under this section.” 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1955. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: There is submitted herewith draft and statement of purpose 
and provisions of a bill to amend title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to provide for experimental operation and testing of vessels owned 
by the United States. . 

The Department of Commerce is engaged in a Liberty ship conversion, engine 
improvement, and cargo handling betterment program, designed to develop the 
possibilities and potentialities of ships in the national reserve fleet. In view 
of the rapid obsolescence of the war-built merchant fleet, both active and reserve, 
it is highly desirable that developments in vessel design and propulsion, and cargv 
handling facilities on ships, should be carefully tested in actual use in order that 
the results can be analyzed and determinations made for the benefit of Government 
and industry. The testing of vessels converted or constructed for experimental 
purposes will enable the Government more effectively to plan for the use of our 
defense reserve fleet in the event of emergency need, assist in obtaining more 
efficient use of old vessels, and speed up the technical development of new addi- 
tional and replacement vessels. Test operation of experimental ships will, of 
course, be highly important in developing the practical possibilities for use of 
nuclear energy for propulsion of merchant vessels. 

The purpose and provisions of the proposed legislation are set forth in detail 
in the accompanying statement. 

Since the first of the converted Liberty ships will be ready for testing operations 
this summer, the Department urges early consideration and enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, Secretary of Commerce. 


A BILL To amend title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
experimental operation and testing of vessels owned by the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title VII of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U. 8S. C., secs. 1191-1204), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec. 715. The Secretary of Commerce for the purpose of practical develop- 
ment, trial, and testing, is authorized, without regard to other provisions of this 
title or other laws relating to chartering and general agency operations, to oper- 
ate, under general agency agreements or bareboat charter, vessels owned by the 
United States (including any national defense reserve vessel) which have been 
constructed, reconditioned, or remodeled for experimental or testing purposes, 
in the foreign or domestic trade of the United States or for use for the account 
of any agency or department of the United States, under such reasonable terms 
or conditions as the Secretary of Commerce determines to be necessary to carry 
out the objects of this act. Bareboat charters entered into under this section 
shall be made at reasonable rates of charter and shall include such restrictions 
and conditions as the Secretary of Commerce determines to be necessary or appro- 
priate to protect the public interest, including provisions for recapture of profits 
as provided for in section 709 of this act, as amended. Charters and general 
agency agreements entered into under this section shall be reviewed annually 
for the purpose of determining whether conditions exist which would justify 
continuance of the charter or agreement. Those provisions of law prescribed or 
incorporated under the heading ‘Vessel Operations Revolving Fund’ in chapter 
VIII of the Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 45, 82d 
Cong., 65 Stat. 52, 59), which relate to vessel operating activities of the Secretary 
of Commerce and to employment of seamen through general agents, shall be 
applicable in connection with charters and agreements entered into under this 
section.” 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington 6, D.C., June 1, 1956. 
Hon. HerBert C,. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. BonNNER: The American Merchant Marine Institute, an association 
representing the owners of a substantial majority of the American-flag merchant 
marine, wishes to support H. R. 11027, a bill which authorizes the Secretary ol 
Commerce to operate, under general agency agreements or bareboat charter, 
vessels owned by the United States, for experimental or testing purposes. 

This authority will permit private operators to use experimental ships as 
additional or substitute ships in different trades and services, under careful ob- 
servation, so that performance will be appraised and the need for perfecting 
improvements determined. Industry, and we believe the Nation as well, will 
benefit through the availability of the results of such operations and tests 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN SHAPIRO. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER C. FORD, DEPUTY MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Admiral Forp. Gentlemen, the Department of Commerce, Mari 
time Administration, is engaged in a Liberty ship conversion, engine 
improvement, and cargo-handling betterment program, designed to 
develop the possibilities and potentialities of the ships in the national 
defense reserve fleet. The purpose is to conserve the national invest 
ment in the war-built fleet, to measure the capabilities of this fleet 
in defense and mobilization requirements, and to assist in the de 
velopment of merchant ship propulsion and cargo handling. In view 
of the rapid obsolescence of the war-built fleet, both active and 
serve, and in view of the necessity for the Government to take the 
lead in the development of ship design, reconversion of hulls and pro 
pulsion machinery, and the development of cargo-handling practices 
and facilities, the results of these far-reaching experiments and de- 
velopments should be consolidated and expanded as an economical 
means of improving the capabilities and defense potentialities of our 
merchant fleet, both privately owned and Government-owned, in the 
interst of both commerce and defense. 

The Maritime Administration has contracted for the conversion of 
4 Liberty ships, including experimental repowering with 4 different 
powerplants, involving a very substantial increase in speed, and, in 
addition, will install modern developments in cargo-handling gear in 
2 of these conversions. These developments must be tested in actual 
use in order that the results can be analyzed and determinations made 
for the benefit of Government and industry. This can best be done 
by active cooperation with private steamship owners and operators 
who are interested in the improvement of their own services. It is 
believed that such owners and operators, even though not interested 
in the immediate purchase or commercial charter of experimental 
ships, will be interested in using such ships as additional or substitute 
ships in their services, whether in foreign or domestic operations, 
under suitable arrangements with the Government. In this way the 
most effective use of tests and the data and information resulting 
therefrom can be secured. 

This procedure is clearly consistent with the provisions of law con- 
tained in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, particularly in such pro- 
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visions as section 211 and section 212 (c). The emphasis in existing 
law, of course, is placed upon new construction. The current problem 
facing our merchant marine is the replacement of obsolete vessels as 
rapidly as possible, in order to avoid block obsolescence of the entire 
fleet of war-built vessels. Conversion and improvement of war-built 
vessels and the testing of such converted vessels and modern equipment 
will enable the Government to effectively plan for the use of our 
defense reserve fleet in the event of emergency need, to assist in ob- 
taining cheaper and more efficient operation of both old and new 
vessels, and to speed up the technical development of new ship designs. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and the Merchant Ship Sales Act 
of 1946 contain provisions for the operation and charter of Govern- 
ment-owned merchant ships. However, the authority is subject to 
provisions geared to war or emergency operation on the one hand and 
supplementary peacetime operation on the other. The Department 
should have permanent authority for experimental operation to be 
conducted by United States citizen steamship owners and operators 
or other departments of the Government, such as Defense, under gen- 
eral agency or bareboat charters. While it is contemplated that the 
vessels would be used in actual shipping operations for relatively 
short periods in order to secure realistic results, the charters and agen- 
cies could not always be handled on a strictly commercial basis because 
of the unknown capabilities of the vessels and their equipment and the 
uncertainties of the results from a commercial standpoint. 

It is expected that private operators may be willing to use experi- 
mental ships as additional or substitute ships in their services and it 
is contemplated that a vessel may well be tested in different trades 
and services. The test operations must be carefully observed and 
studied to appraise performance and determine need for perfecting 
improvements. 

It is contemplated that some ships converted with new type power 
units in the initial program now under way should be operated in 
coastal or nearby ocean waters, in order to have technical government, 
shipyard, and industry personnel and facilities readily available. 
Some of the ships may be operated in regular berth service, with par- 
ticular attention to efficiency of experimental cargo gear. From the 
defense viewpoint, testing operations, with particular attention to 
pratical defense requirements for merchant ships, can best be con- 
ducted directly by the defense establishments. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the proposed authority be general and flexible. The bill 
would set out the purposes of the experimental operation, and leave 
discretion in the Secretary of Commerce as to the means and arrange- 
ments under which the test operations would be conducted. It is 
anticipated that the operations would be under bareboat charters 
wherever practical, with resort to general agency operation only where 
definitely necessary. In all cases operations should be conducted with 
full protection of private owners and with the purpose of making 
results of operations and tests fully available to the industry. 

The bill provides that bareboat charters would be made at reasonable 
rates of charter and would include provisions for protection of the 
public interest, with provisions for recapture of profits as provided 
in chartering under title VII of the Merchant Marine Act. 1936. Both 
charters and general agency agreements entered into would be re- 
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viewed not less than annually for the purpose of determining whether 
conditions justify continuance of the charter or agreement. Oper- 
ations, including employment of seamen through general agents, would 
be subject to the provisions of law establishing the vessel operations 
revolving fund (Publie Law 45, 82d Cong.; 65 Stat, 52, 59). 

The bill H. R. 11027 is in the form submitted to the Congress by 
the Secretary of Commerce (Ex. Communication 1023), with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Tumutty. Questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. ToutEFson. This bill is designed to take care of the questions 
which were raised during consideration of an item in the appropriation 
bill recently ; is that not true? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir. We proposed this initially when we con- 
ceived the Liberty ship conversion program as to how best to conduct 
the operations of these experimental ships, and we found that it was 
not covered in the existing Merchant Marine Act. 

Mr. Toiierson. There was some question raised in connection with 
the appropriation bill covering this matter of your general authority. 
You feel that in an emergency or in a wartime per iod vou would have 
authority to do just what you propose to do here ¢ 

Admiral Forp. Under the War Powers Act we would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. But for peacetime experimental objectives you could 
not doit. You feel you do not have authority to do it? 

Admiral Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Totierson. This is designed to take care of that situation / 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Atuen. I presume that the bill as now contemplated would 
extend to the operation of the 4 Liberty ships which have been sub- 
ject to alterations and conversions, to the 1 Liberty involved in the 
bill which we heard recently, and to the prototype ships, but perhaps 
no other ship ? 

Admiral Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Aten. There might be at the outside 10 or 12 ships? 

Admiral Forp. It would be a very limited number; only those ships 
which we feel we need to collect information which in the ordinary 
course of operations we would not be able to obtain. 

Mr. Auten. The four Liberty ships involved are being speeded up 
by change in the hull design and change in the propulsion machinery. 
I presume those are the major changes , 

Admiral Forp. The 4 ships that are now being converted are hav- 
ing their speed increased from 10 to 15 knots by the installation of 
either additional or new machinery, and 3 of them are having hull 
changes, having a new addition made to the bow, and 2 of them are 
having extensive alterations made to their cargo-handling equipment. 

Mr. Auten. I presume it would be very easy to design a new ship 
which would be as good as any one of these redesigned Liberty’s? 

Admiral Forp. I am sure we could design a new ship which would 
be better than any of the 4 Liberty’s, but this has afforded us an oppor- 
tunity to do 2 things: 

First, to determine what improvement can be made in the already 
existing ships, which would cost in the neighborhood of $2 billion 
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to replace with new ships; and to determine whether it is feasible in 
an emergency to speed up these ships, as well as to save the time and 
material required to build an equal number of new ships. 

It also affords a hull in which to conduct engine improvement pro- 
grams at a minimum of expense. The 4 Liberty ships which have 
been converted cost us about $12 million. To build new ships would 
probably cost us $35 million. 

Mr. Auiex. That would be about $3 million per Liberty that is up- 
graded ¢ 

Admiral Forp. A little over $3 million on the average. 

Mr. Auven. If you got into a production program on any one of 
the Liberty ships, would the cost come down in your estimation, cost 
per ship ? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. If you got into a multiple production pro- 
gram whereby you could prefabricate the addition to the hull and 
marry the new bow with the old hull, and you had a multiple pro- 
duction engine program to reengine theses ships, the cost would come 
down. Of course, the time and m: inpower required also would come 
down. 

Mr. Auten. Could you give us an estimate of what it might cost 
to convert one Liberty ship under a large program of reconversion ? 

Mr. McMutien. Actually, sir, the best conversion as it is now 
visualized would be not to ch: ange the bow but to leave the bow some- 
what the same and put in more horsepower per ship, about five or 
six thousand horsepower. This would give you approximately a 
15-knot speed in the ship and to make this conversion would depend 
principally upon the machinery available. For a long period of time 
you would have to put the ship in drydock. 

Mr. Auten. If you had 500 Liberty ships, how much would it take 
to bring them up to a 15-knot speed ? 

Admiral For. Depending upon the type of equipment, if it were 
steam machinery, to do a similar conversion to what we are doing in 
the first Liberty ship, this would bring the average cost for this con- 
version down to about $750,000 each. 

Mr. Auten. And to build a new ship which would perform in com- 
parable fashion what would it cost for each ship ? 

Admiral Forp. To build a new 15-knot ship, 8,000-ton deadweight, 
would cost approximately 414 to 5 million dollars. 

Mr. Auten. And the number of ships potentially involved are about 
1,600? 

Admiral Forp. About 1,450 at the present time. 

Mr. Ray. Is there any problem in the language here? You are 

talking about authority to operate vessels owned by the United 
States for the account of any agency or department of the United 
States. I am a little puzzled as ‘to what that phrase means. What 
is the application of it? 

Mr. Tumutry. Would you tell us where that is? 

Mr. Ray. The first six lines on page 2. 

Admiral Forp. That is an alternative arrangement which would 
give us authority to operate them for the account of one of the other 
departments of the Government in lieu of a commercial operation. 

Mr. Ray. Has that been discussed with other departments or is 
it a power which is there just as an alternative ? 
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Admiral Forp. It was discussed with the Defense Department in the 
course of the budget considerations, and this entire program has 
been coordinated with the Defense Department, including the adapta- 
tion of the cargo-hauling equipment which they feel would be essen- 
tial to these ships in time of war. 

Mr. Ray. No further questions. 

Mr. Drewry. This bill is an amendment to title VII. It starts off 
by saying that it is without regard to other provisions of title VII. 
1 wonder why this is not in title If which already contains such au 
thority for testing and experimental research ? 

Admiral Forp. I will ask Mr. Ackerson to cover that point. 

Mr. Acxerson. This was considered simply as a matter of mechanics 
in the drafting, that the better place to put it would be in title VII. 
Kven though we waived the competitive bidding and other provisions 
of title VIL, it has to do with the matter of operation of vessels rather 
than the development, testing, and research. 

Mr. Drewry. And for no other reason than that title VII presently 
provides for charters ¢ 

Mr. AcKerson. That is about it. 

Mr. Drewry. Discussing House Joint Resolution 614, that also calls 
for authority to test. If you received this authority you would not 
need it in the other, would you? 

Mr. Acxerson. We feel that in the House Joint Resolution 614 
reference to testing there really is more in line with the construction 
of the vessel. That is, it would involve the trial of a vessel at the 
time of delivery, and that sort of operation, and not operation in 
commercial trade, or even in Government operation for the purpose 
of carrying cargo. 

Mr. Drewry. Would not the term “test” in the bill before us today 
be broad enough to cover what is covered by the other ? 

Mr. Acxkerson. I think so, because that would be an additional 
method of testing. 

Actually the reference to testing in House Joint Resolution 614 
could perhaps be considered as only supplementary because, in con- 
nection with the construction of a vessel and before its delivery from 
the shipyard, certain tests are made of the operation of the vessel. 
Whether its propulsion operates properly and other items are tested. 

Mr. Drewry. Regular builders’ trials / 

Mr. Ackerson. That is right. 

Mr. Drewry. To elaborate a little on Mr. Allen’s questions, in these 
experimental conversions has the problem of mass production been 
taken into account? I didn’t quite understand from your answer, 
Mr. McMullen, whether the possibility of mass production on these 
conversions had actually been studied as a problem in itself. 

Mr. McMutten. It never has been considered on a mass-production 
basis due to the fact that what we are trying to do is to establish first 
the feasibility. 

In answering Mr. Allen’s question, the estimate I gave was based 
on doing a conversion with existing equipment, as we are doing it on 
the steam conversion. I said $750,000. 

I would like to clear up this point. Actually if you had to pur 
chase the equipment new and had it manufactured on a production 
basis, it would increase the cost because you would have to buy the 
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turbines and boiler additions and pumps which go into the ship, so 
that would bring the price up about another $800,000, where the total 
conversion may run $114 million or $1,700,000, However, it has not 
been considered on a mass- production beihe as vet. 

Admiral Forp. To further answer your question, at the inception 
of this program one of the basic facts we wanted to determine was 
whether or not such a conversion was feasible, and if it was feasible 
then to lay out our plans for mass production in an emergency if we 
feel that this can be accomplished. We have not taken the second step 
as yet, but that is to come as soon as we have tested the ships and can 
make the technical determinations. We will then outline a program 
which could be accomplished In an emergency. However, it is to be 
understood we do not propose to carry out this program except in an 
emergency and for national defense. 

This is not to be a commercial operation. 

Mr. Drewry. Do you have in mind that after you determine the 
feasibility of these various designs, and perhaps settle on the one 
which seems the best, that you would then try another one or several 
to determine the production problems involved ¢ 

Admiral Forp. I don’t think that would be necessary. 

Mr. Drewry. Work it out on paper? 

Admiral Forp. That is right. 

Mr. McMutren. The program really has four different purposes, 
The first and primary one is being accomplished with the first two 
ships, the conversion part of the program where we are installing 
steam turbines and diesel machinery. 

This is to study the problem of what can be done to these ships in 
the event of an emergency if you just had to pull these ships out and 
speed them up. 

Bh: you put a new bow on or don’t you? Do you put in diesel engines 

r turbines? 

The third and fourth ships are primarily anew to study new 
types of propulsion plants which later, if successful, can be adapted 
to new construction. That was the primary purpose of the third and 
fourth ships. 

In addition in the same program we are studying cargo-hauling 
gear, while on the first and second ships installing two radically dif- 
ferent types of handling gear, and we are making a scientific analysis 
of each type. 

The last purpose was in leaving one ship with the original hull and 
lengthening the second ship, the third and fourth, also, at 25 feet to 
study the difference in sea-keeping problems of these two basically 
similar hulls but one longer than the other. 

Then we will extrapolate this data for use in the new model. 

Mr. Tumuury. If there are no further questions we thank you, 
Mr. Ford. 

Mr. George Morgan is the next witness. Mr. Morgan is president 
of the Association of American Shipowners. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. MORGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SHIP OWNERS 


Mr. Morcan. My name is George W. Morgan. I am an attorney at 
law and president of the Association of American Ship Owners. Our 
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offices are at 76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y., and at 1317 F Street 
NW., here in Washington. 

Before discussing the terms of the bill H. R. 11027, to provide for 
the experimental operation and testing of vessels owned by the United 
States, it seems advisable to review very briefly the ane ve that 
exists under present statutes to operate Government-owned ships. 

(1) War-built dry-cargo ships may be operated under bareboat 

charter in accordance with the provisions of section 5 of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended. 

(2) War-built dry-cargo ships and tankers can be operated under 
general agency agreements in accordance with section 11 of that 
statute. 

(3) More recently built ships can be chartered for use on essential 
trade routes in foreign trade under title VII of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936. 

(4) There appears to be no impediment to the operation under 
general agency agreements of Government-owned vessels constructed 
since the war. 

As we understand it, there are now only four Government-owned 
vessels that are being remodeled for experimental purposes. All of 
them are dry-cargo Liberty ships and according to our pasar ition 
charters under section 5 of the Ship Sales Act have already been nego- 
tiated on three of them. Presumably a charter can also be arranged 
under present law on the fourth. 

Under these circumstances, it is not clear why additional authority 
is thought to be necessary for the operation of ships constructed, re- 
conditioned, or remodeled for ex ‘perimental or testing purposes. But 
if the committee believes that new operating authority should be 
enacted at this time, we wish to suggest a few ‘simple amendments to 
H. R. 11027. The amendments we propose are as follows: 

On page 2, at line 9, strike out all after “be” through “and” where 
it first appears on line 10 and insert “subjec t to the prov islons, restric- 
tions, conditions, and limitations contained in section 5 (c) and section 
5 (e) (1) of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended. Gen- 
eral agency agreements”; at line 12, strike out all after the word 
“interest” through “section” on line 15 and insert “and”: at line 17, 
strike out “charter or.” 

The purpose of these amendments is to incorporate in the bill ~ 
various provisions that Congress has heretofore adopted to afford : 
measure of protection to the Government and to private owners ate 
might be prejudiced in competition with Government-owned ships 

under charter. 

Section 5 (c) was one of the original provisions of the Ship Sales 
Act. It was adopted after very careful consideration by this com- 
mittee and by the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It is essentially for the Government’s protection and what it 
does is make sections 708, 709, 710, 712, and 713 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, applicable to charters that might be arranged under 
the terms of the bill. 

Section 708 provides that operating subsidies may be paid to the 
charterer. Section 709 (already a part of the bill) provides for the 
recapture by the Government of 50 percent of all net voyage profits 
in excess of 10 percent on the charterer’s capital necessarily employed 
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in the business of the chartered vessels. Section 710 requires the 
charterer to post a performance bond. Section 712 requires him to 
carry adequate insurance and to keep the vessel in good repair and in 
efficient operating condition. Section 713 requires that in awarding 
charters consideration be given to the charterer’s financial resources 
and experience. All of these provisions seem reasonable to be re- 
quired in the interests of the Government. Further protection, when 
considered necessary or advisable, is available by reason of the pro- 
vision in H. R. 11027 that authorizes the inclusion in charters of 
“such reasonable terms or conditions as the Secretary of Commerce 
determines to be necessary.” 

Section 5 (e) (1) of the Ships Sales Act was added in 1950 after very 
careful consideration here and in the Senate committee. 

Originally all chartering authority under the act was scheduled to 
expire December 31, 1947. But it was extended successively to March 
1, 1948, March 1, 1949, June 30, 1949, and June 30, 1950. As the last 
date approached, strong opposition to a further’ extension was ex- 
pressed by those who had made substantial investments in the pur- 
chase of ships. They objected that they had bought in good faith 
and that they should no longer be faced by the competition being 
offered by Government-owned ships under charter. After extensive 
hearings, the issues were resolved in what time indicates has been a 
fair and ‘equitable manner. 

At the 1950 hearings both industry and Government witnesses 
testified that there was a need to put an immediate end to general 
chartering under the 1946 act. But at the same time it was acknowl- 
edged that authority should exist which would permit chartering in 
certain special circumstances that then existed or that might well 
arise in the future. The trial and testing of ships remodeled for 
experimental purposes is no doubt a special circumstance that has 
arisen in the manner contemplated. 

The solution adopted was enacted of Public Law 591, 81st 
Congress, which amended the chartering provisions of the Ship Sales 
Act in important respects. After June. 30, 1950, war-built dry-cargo 
vessels owned by the United States could be chartered for bareboat 
use only in a service which in the opinion of the Federal Maritime 
Board (1) was required in the public interest, (2) was not adequately 
served, and (3) for which privately owned American-flag vessels were 
not available for charter by private operators on reasonable conditions 
and at reasonable rates. 

Before charters were awarded under the 1950 amendment, the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board was required to give due notice to all interested 
parties and to afford an opportunity for a public hearing. The Board 
was then obliged to certify its findings to the Secretary of Commerce 
who was authorized to include in such charters such restrictions and 
conditions as the Board determined to be necessary or appropriate to 
protect privately owned vessels in competition with vessels chartered 
under the amendment. Finally it was provided that the charters be 
reviewed annually to determine whether conditions exist justifying 
their continuance. 

Adoption of the 1950 amendment and the procedure under it served 
to quiet the complaints that had been directed at the chartering of 
Government-owned ships. Experience indicates that it has worked 
well and we therefore think it should not be abandoned as to the char- 
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tering of war-built vessels that may, in some manner, be reconditioned 
or remodeled for experimental or testing purposes but that it should 
be retained and applied also to ships that may be newly constructed 
for the same purposes. 

For the reasons stated, we earnestly urge that the bill H. R. 11027 
be amended in accordance with these recommendations. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Tollefson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Totierson. As I understand your position, you are not op- 
posed to conducting of these experiments ¢ 

Mr. Morean. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. What you are concerned about is the amendment of 
the law in such a way that it will open the door to putting us back 
where we were prior to 1950 ? 

Mr. Morean. That is right, Mr. Tollefson. These amendments I 
have suggested are in the Ship Sales Act now and I think have 
worked very well. 

Mr. Totierson. You feel your suggested language would provide 
the adequate protection to those people who bought ships under the 
Ship Sales Act ? 

Mr. Morean. That is right. 

Mr. Totierson. And still would permit the experiments contem- 
plated now ? 

Mr. Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Totierson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Morgan, following the questions of Mr. Tollefson 
a little further, if this bill were to be invoked only for the 9, 10, or 11 
ships which Admiral Ford testified concerning, would you have any 
objection ? 

Mr. Morean. I have no objection to the bill, Mr. Allen. I still urge 
these amendments. 

Mr. Atxen. I will rephrase my question a little bit. Do you think 
it is advisable that these ships should be tested fully ? 

Mr. Moraan. I do, indeed: yes, sir. 

Mr. Aten. On page 5 of your statement you refer to several sec- 
tions, section 712, concerning adequate insurance, and keeping the 
vessel in good repair and efficient operating condition, plus some other 
portions. 

It would seem to me in the testing program of the propulsion ma- 
chinery or the vessel itself, if it were a radical departure from the 
conventional to any degree, that it might be more difficult to get an 
operator to comply with these sections than otherwise would be the 
case, and that in the operation of these sections it might prevent the 
tests. Might that be the effect of your proposal ? 

Mr. Morgan. The answer tothat requires a technical background that 
I do not have. I would assume these vessels are going to satisfy the 
Coast Guard requirements and they will be safe and they will be 
insurable. 

Mr. Atten. I would presume the same thing, but it would occur to 
me that if some company which never had a gas turbine were required 
to deliver back a ship in good repair and efficient operating condition, 
they might say, “Let someone else test it,’ which would completely 
block the object of the test itself. 
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Mr. Morcan. I would assume that under this bill without amend- 
ment they would be required to return the vessel in the same condition 
in which it was originally delivered, wear and tear excepted. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would seem to me without your proposed amendment 
the Secretary might have a little more leeway; I don’t know which of 
us is right. 

Mr. Moraan. I think what you say is true, that the Secretary would 
have all the leeway in the world if the bill were enacted as it was 
introduced. 

It does seem to me that the standards in the bill are inadequate, and 
that is one of the reasons I have proposed these amendments. 

I caer the standards should be prescribed by the Congress rather 
than by the Secretary. 

Mr. Tumutry. Mr. Drewry ? 

Mr. Drewry. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tumeury. Thank you, Mr. Morgan. 

Admiral Ford, do you desire to be heard on this in the nature of 
rebuttal ? 

Admiral Forp. I believe that the proposed amendments would frus- 
trate our efforts to operate these ships. It is not easy to get an operator 
to agree to the operation of an experimental ship. There are many 
hazards involved. The legislation we propose is to make it feasible to 
conduct these exper iments. 

If we had to go through all of the normal processes of hearings, I 
am sure we would have no applicants for the operation of these ships. 

Another thing, in answer to Mr. Allen’s question, as to how many 
were involved, 1 would say an upper limit of 10 would certainly be 
maximum at any one time, and I doubt if there would be that number 
in operation. 

Further, in any contracts that are made it is not our belief that we 
have the authority at the present time except under the War Powers 
Act to operate these ships. 

As you know, that requires an annual extension, and this is to make 
it a matter of permanent legislation. 

Mr. Drewry. Admiral Ford, if you do not have the authority, how 
does it happen you made a decision that the United States Lines will 
operate two on trade route 11? 

Admiral Forp. We have the authority under the War Powers Act, 
emergency authority. We do not have permanent legislative authority. 

Mr. Drewry. There is an emergency at the present time? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drewry. Speaking of the two that are to be assigned to the 
United States Lines, one of them is the Benjamin Chew, I believe ? 

Admiral Forp. That is correct. 

Mr. Drewry. Hasn’t that had some difficulties ¢ 

Admiral Forp. We have already had some difficulty with the Chew. 
We can anticipate difficulties with all of these ships. That is why they 
are experimental ships. 

In the contract that is proposed with the United States Lines, there 
is a provision which calls for the replacement of these ships by regular 
commercial vessels within a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Drewry. The Chew would be a good example of why there 
would be a reluctance on the part of operators to take on these experi- 
mental ships? 
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Admiral Forp. They can anticipate operating difficulties, failure to 
meet schedules, and so forth. I think the U nited States Lines in this 
instance have a requirement for additional ships, but they are willing 


to operate these ships in the public interest. 
It they were to choose vessels for the pi irticular oper: ition I am sure 


they would use another type vessel. 

Mr. Auten. Admiral Ford, would you see any objection to amend- 
ment to this bill which would say substantially that no more than 10 
ships might be me ated under this authority at any one time? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir; we have no objection to such a statement. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tumutry. Further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Tumutry. Thank you, Admiral Ford. 

(Statement of Clarence G. Morse follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE G. MorsSE, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, ON BEHALF OF THE 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, the Department of Commerce, Maritime Administration, is engaged 
in a Liberty ship conversion, engine improvement, and cargo handling better- 
ment program, designed to develop the possibilities and potentialities of the 
ships in the national defense reserve fleet. The purpose is to conserve the 
national investment in the war-built fleet, to measure the capabilities of this 
fleet in defense and mobilization requirements, and to assist in the development 
of merchant-ship propulsion and cargo handling. In view of the rapid obso- 
lescence of the war-built fleet, both active and reserve, and in view of the neces- 
sity for the Government to take the lead in the development of ship design, 
reconversion of hulls and propulsion machinery, and the development of cargo- 
handling practices and facilities, the results of these far-reaching experiments 
and developments should be consolidated and expanded as an economical means 
of improving the capabilities and defense potentialities of our merchant fleet, 
both privately owned and Government owned, in the interest of both commerce 
and defense. 

The Maritime Administration has contracted for the conversion of 4 Liberty 
ships, including experimental repowering with 4 different powerplants, in- 
volving a very substantial increase in speed, and, in addition, will install modern 
developmnets in cargo-handling gear in two of these conversions. These develop- 
ments must be tested in actual use in order that the results can be analyzed and 
determinations made for the benefit of government and industry. This can best 
be done by active cooperation with private steamship owners and operators who 
are interested in the improvement of their own services. It is believed that 
such owners and operators, even though not interested in the immediate purchase 
or commercial charter of experimental ships, will be interested in using such 
ships as additional or substitute ships in their services, whether in foreign or 
domestic operations, under suitable arrangements with the Government. In 
this way the most effective use of tests and the data and information resulting 
therefrom can be secured. 

This procedure is clearly consistent with the provisions of law contained in 
the Merchant Maarine Act, 1936, particularly in such provisions as section 211 
and section 212 (c). The emphasis in existing law, of course, is placed upon new 
construction. The current problem facing our merchant marine is the replace- 
ment of obsolete vessels as rapidly as possible, in order to avoid block obsolescence 
of the entire fleet of war-built vessels. Conversion and improvement of war- 
built vessels and the testing of such converted vessels and modern equipment 
will enable the Government to effectively plan for the use of our defense reserve 
fleet in the event of emergency need, to assist in obtaining cheaper and more 
efficient operation of both old and new vessels, and to speed up the technical de- 
velopment of new ship designs. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 con- 
tain provisions for the operation and charter of Government-owned merchant 
ships. However, the authority is subject to provisions geared to war or emer- 
gency operation on the one hand and supplementary peacetime operation on the 
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other. The Department should have permanent authority for experimental 
operation to be conducted by United States citizen steamship owners and oper- 
ators or other departments of the Government, such as Defense, under general 
agency or bareboat charters. While it is contemplated that the vessels would be 
used in actual shipping operations for relatively short periods in order to secure 
realistic results, the charters and agencies could not always be handled on a 
strictly commercial basis because of the unknown capabilities of the vessels and 
their equipment and the uncertainties of the results from a commercial stand- 
point. 

It is expected that private operators may be willing to use experimental ships 
as additional or substitute ships in their services, and it is contemplated that a 
vessel may well be tested in different trades and services. The test operations 
must be carefully observed and studied to appraise performance and determine 
need for perfecting improvements. It is contemplated that some ships converted 
with new-type power units in the initial program now underway should be operat- 
ed in coastal or nearby ocean waters, in order to have technical Government, 
shipyard, and industry personnel and facilities readily available. Some of the 
ships may be operated in regular berth service, with particular attention to 
efficiency of experimental cargo gear. From the defense viewpoint, testing opera- 
tion, with particular attention to practical defense requirements for merchant 
ships, can best be conducted directly by the defense establishments. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the proposed authority be general and flexible. The bill 
would set out the purposes of the experimental operation and leave discretion 
in the Secretary of Commerce as to the means and arrangements under which the 
test operations would be conducted. It is anticipated that the operations would 
be under bareboat charters wherever practicable, with resort to general-agency 
operation only where definitely necessary. In all cases operations should be 
conducted with full protection of private owners and with the purpose of making 
results of operations and tests fully available to the industry. 

The bill provides that bareboat charters would be made at reasonable rates of 
charter and would include provisions for protection of the public interest, with 
provisions for recapture of profits as provided in chartering under title VII of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. Both charters and general-agency agreements 
entered into would be reviewed not less than annually for the purpose of 
determining whether conditions justify continuance of the charter or agreement. 
Operations, including employment of seamen through general agents, would be 
subject to the provisions of law establishing the vessel operations revolving fund 
(Public Law 45, 82d Congress; 65 Stat. 52, 59). 

The bill, H. R. 11027, is in the form submitted to the Congress by the Secretary 
of Commerce (Executive Communication 1023), with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 


I understand there are no further witnesses on H. R. 11027. 

Mr. Tumuttry. We will proceed to bill H. R. 11029, introduced by 
Mr. Bonner, to amend section 212 of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, to authorize research and experimental work with vessels, vessel 
propulsion and equipment, port facilities, planning, and operation 
and cargo handling on ships and at ports. 

Recommended for introduction and enactment by Secretary of Com- 
merce in Executive Communication 935. 

(Bill H. R. 11029 and communications follow :) 


[H. R. 11029, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 212 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize research 
and experimental work with vessels, vessel propulsion and equipment, port facilities, 
planning, and operation and cargo handling on ships and at ports 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 212 (c) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C. 1122), is amended by inserting at the end of 
subsection (c) two new paragraphs to read as follows: 

“In collaboration with public and private interests concerned and in the 
interest of improved efficiency and economy, to conduct research and experiments, 
developmental, trial, and demonstration work with vessels, propelling machinery, 
eargo handling and other vessel equipment, improvements and facilities, and 
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to prepare plans and designs for new and improved vessels, machinery, equip- 
ment, and facilities ; 

“In collaboration with public and private interests concerned, and in the 
interest of improved efficiency and economy in the transfer of cargo and pas- 
sengers between vessels and shore transportation facilities in ports, to conduct 
research and experiments, to develop plans and designs, procedures, and equip- 
ment for the improvement of wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and other port 
facilities used in the movement and handling of cargo, passengers, and other 
commerce in ports in connection with water transportation ;” 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1955. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: There is submitted herewith draft and statement of pur- 
pose and provisions of a bill to authorize research and experimental work with 
vessels, vessel propulsion and equipment, port facilities, planning, and operation 
and cargo handling on ships and at ports. 

The Department of Commerce considers research and design and develop- 
mental work in these fields to be a means of obtaining more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation of ships and port facilities. Current problems, such as rapid 
obsolescence of our World War II fleet, both active and reserve, the need for 
studying possibilities of using existing vessels through improvements and con- 
versions, and the need for improvement of cargo-handling practices and facilities 
in our ports and on our ships, emphasize the importance of devoting time and 
personnel and funds to design, research, experiments, and testing activities in 
these fields. The need for investigation and study of the possibilities for use of 
nuclear energy in the propulsion of merchant vessels is, of course, an outstanding 
example of the critical necessity for these activities. 

The purpose and provisions of the proposed legislation are set forth in detail 
in the accompanying statement. 

The Department urges early consideration and enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


A BILL To amend section 212 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize research 
and experimental work with vessels, vessel propulsion and equipment, port facilities, 
planning, and operation and cargo handling on ships and at ports 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 212 (c) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C., see. 1122), is amended by inserting at the 
end of subsection (c) two new paragraphs to read as follows: 

“In collaboration with public and private interests concerned, and in the 
interest of improved efficiency and economy, to conduct research and experiments, 
developmental, trial, and demonstration work with vessels, propelling machinery, 
“argo handling and other vessel equipment, improvements and facilities, and to 
prepare plans and designs for new and improved vessels, machinery, equipment, 
and facilities ; 

“In collaboration with public and private interests concerned, and in the 
interest of improved efficiency and economy in the transfer of cargo and pas- 
sengers between vessels and shore transportation facilities in ports, to conduct 
research and experiments, to develop plans and designs, procedures, and equip- 
ment for the improvement of wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and other port 
facilities used in the movement and handling of cargo, passengers, and other 
commerce in ports in connection with water transportation ;” 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF Britt To AUTHORIZE RESEARCH AND 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK WITH VESSEL PROPULSION AND EQUIPMENT, PorT FACILI- 
TIES, PLANNING AND OPERATION, AND CARGO HANDLING ON SHIPS AND AT 
Ports 


Increasingly important and necessitating increased expenditures for the pur- 
pose, in the program for the promotion of the American merchant marine in 
this critical period, is the development of means to improve the efficiency of 
existing vessels and port facilities. 

The Department of Commerce considers research and design and develop- 
mental work in these fields to be the key to solution of many difficulties facing 
the American merchant marine. The high cost of new construction and the rapid 
obsolescence of the existing fleet and existing shipping facilities make it im- 
perative that our dollars and our present investments be more effectively used 
in improved ships and improved use of ships. In view of the rapid obsolescence 
of our World War II fleet, both active and reserve, and in view of the necessity 
for the Government to take the lead in development of the possibilities for using 
existing vessels through improvements and reconversions and to take the lead 
in the development of cargo handling practices and facilities, both on ships and 
in the ports, the Department considers that the program for the reconversion 
of hulls and propulsion machinery of Liberty vessels is a sound program with 
great possibilities for pointing the way in meeting the problems of competition 
facing our merchant marine. The results of such experimental and develop- 
mental work should be consolidated and further developed as the most economi- 
cal means of improving the capabilities and defense potentialities of our mer- 
chant fleet, both privately owned and Government-owned, and of our port facili- 
ties for water transportation. Plans must be developed for improved ship de- 
signs to obtain cheaper and more efficient operation, and plans must be developed 
for cutting down the high percentage of a vessel’s lifetime spent in port com- 
pared with its operating time at sea. 

The Government must take the lead in the development of both facilities 
and cargo-handling equipment and practices at shoreside water terminals, in- 
cluding research and development to attain the best facility designs, procedures, 
operating systems, and mechanical equipment, working toward the progressive 
improvement of the process of transferring cargo between vessels and shore- 
transportation facilities in ports. Current problems of national-defense port 
planning, the early opening of the St. Lawrence seaway with attendant port 
development problems, the critical necessities for improvement in cargo han- 
dling, and vessel turnaround combine to emphasize the importance of devoting 
time and personnel and funds to this design, research, experiment and operational 
activity. 

While the Government generally will initiate studies, investigations, and ex- 
perimental work, the activities under the proposed bill are to be carried on in 
collaboration with public and private interests concerned. Thus, the activities 
may be conducted with such cooperative financing and cooperative use of facil- 
ities, personnel, and data by the Government and public and private interests 
concerned, as may be found practical and appropriate from time to time. 

The general authority of the Department of Commerce, Maritime Administra- 
tion, to carry on these activities should be made the subject of specific attention 
in the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The authority contained in section 212 and 
other provisions of the 1936 act and the authority in section 8 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, should be strengthened by emphasis on the research, design, 
experimental, and development activities in respect of ships and port facilities. 
The accompanying draft bill would amend section 212 of the 1936 act to provide 
authority in the research and design fields relating to ships and to port facilities 
as important avenues of attack on pressing problems of the merchant marine in 
maintaining its national defense and competitive commercial strength. 


Mr. Forp. Gentlemen, the bill H. R. 11029, would amend section 
212 of the 1936 act to provide authority in the research and design 
fields relating to ships and to port facilities as important avenues of 
attack on pressing problems of the merchant marine in maintaining 
its national defense and competitive commercial strength. 
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The bill would add the following paragraphs to section 212 (a) of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended : 

In collaboration with public and private interests concerned and in the in- 
terest of improved efficiency and economy, to conduct research and experiments, 
developmental, trial, and demonstration work with vessels, propelling machinery, 
“argo handling and other vessel equipment, improvements and facilities, and to 
prepare plans and designs for new and improved vessels, machinery, equipment, 
and facilities ; 

In collaboration with public and private interests concerned, and in the in- 
terest of improved efficiency and economy in the transfer of cargo and passengers 
between vessels and shore transportation facilities in ports, to conduct research 
and experiments, to develop plans and designs, procedures, and equipment for 
the improvement of wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and other port facilities 
used in the movement and handling of cargo, passengers, and other commerce in 
ports in connection with water transportation. 

The bill would make more specific the general authority of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Maritime Administration, to carry on re- 
search and developmental activities. The authority contained in 
section 212 and other provisions of the 1936 act and the authority in 
section 8 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, would be clarified and 
strengthened by emphasis on the research, design, experimental, and 
development activities in respect of ships, cargo handling, and port 
facilities. 

We consider research and design and development work in these 
fields to be the key to solution of many difficulties facing the American 
merchant marine. The high cost of new construction and the rapid 
obsolescense of the existing fleet and existing shipping facilities make 
it imperative that our dollars and our present investments be more 
effectively used in improved ships and improved use of ships. In 
view of the rapid obsolescense of our World War IT fleet, both active 
and reserve, and in view of the necessity for the Government to take 
the lead in development of the possibilities for using existing vessels 
through improvements and reconversions and to take the lead in the 
development of cargo handling practices and facilities, both on ships 
and in the ports, we consider that the program for the reconversion 
of hulls and propulsion machinery of Liberty vessels is a sound pro- 
gram with great possibilities for pointing the way in meeting the 
problems of competition facing our merchant marine. The results of 
such experimental and developmental work should be consolidated 
and further developed as the most economical means of improving the 
capabilities and defense potentialities of our merchant fleet. both pri- 
vately owned and Government owned, and of our port facilities for 
water transportation. Plans must be developed for improved ship 
designs to obtain cheaper and more eflicient operation, and plans must 
be developed for cutting down the high percentage of a vessels’ life- 
time spent in port compared with its operating time at sea. 

The Government should, under the 1936 act, take the lead in the 
development of both facilities and careo-handling equipment and 
practices at shoreside water terminals, including research and devel- 
opment to attain the best facility designs, procedures, operating sys- 
tems, and mechanical equipment, working toward the progressive im- 
provement of the process of transferring cargo between vessels and 
shore transportation facilities in ports. Current problems of na- 
tional defense port planning, the early opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway with attendant port development problems, the critical neces- 
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sities for improvement in cargo handling, and vessel turnaround, com- 
bine to emphasize the importance of devoting time and personnel and 
funds to this design, research, experiment, and operational activity. 

While the Government generally will initiate studies, investiga- 
tions, and experimental work, the activities under the proposed bill 
are to be carried on in collaboration with public and private interests 
concerned. Thus, the activities may be conducted with -_ h coopera- 
tive financing and cooperative use of facilities, personnel, and data by 
the Government and public and private interests concerned, as may 
be found practical and appropriate from time to time. 

The bill, H. R. 11029, is in the form submitted to the Congress by 
the Secretary of Commerce (Executive Communication 935), with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tollefson? 

Mr. Totterson. The previous bill had to do with ships that you 
planned to reconvert. This has to do with other vessels upon which 
you might experiment. Is that so? 

Admiral Forp. This has to do with other vessels, and it contains 
statements of some authorities contained in older acts which are less 
specific. 

This defines it specifically and applies it to the 1936 act. 

Mr. Totxerson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Atten. Admiral, insofar as the work done on the ships is con- 
cerned, I can see where the benefit would be entirely in behalf of the 
American merchant marine. With regard to the work done ashore 
it would seem to me you might be benefiting foreign shipping as much 
as the American merchant marine. 

Is there any great advantage to the American merchant marine as 
distinguished from the foreign- flag carriers in developing the shore- 
side operations? 

Admiral Forp. Insofar as the American merchant marine is con 
cerned, it is certainly the primary beneficiary in the use of United 
States ports, and may I say that in the case of any experimental pro- 
gram, I am sure that the benefits of the shipping experimental pro- 
gram will accrue to the foreign operators also, but if we are the first, 
and we are the first to take advantage of it, I would think that there 
would be more benefit to us than to the foreign operators. I think 
the rapid turnaround is more to our advantage than it is to other 
operators. 

Mr. Auten. In other words, a foreign ship can afford to stay in port 
a much longer time than an American ship, both because of the lower 
capital investment involved and the lower cost of the seagoing crew ? 

Admiral Forp Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Auten. Will there be : any program of our adapting port facili- 
ties to American ships, particularly specialized carriers of some sort, 
so that the ships and the shore facilities are coordinated in a manner 
that would not be generally available to the conventional ships? Iam 
thinking there of ‘the roll-off and the roll-on type of operations. 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir; we propose to engage in that activity, and, 
of course, that would be of direct benefit to the United States domestic 
operators, rather than to the foreign operators. 

Mr. Atten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tumulty. 
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Mr. Tumuury. You are going to experiment, as I understand your 
statement, in ports on matters affecting shoreside operations and cargo 
handling in the various ports? 

Admiral Forp. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. How would voudothat? What would be the nature 
of the experiments in which you would engage ? 

Admiral Forp. The plan would be to enter into a set of contracts 
to test out the various types of equipment on the dock rather than on 
the ship, to test the loading and unloading facilities and the cargo- 
handling equipment. 

Mr. Tumutry. Would this be a study, or would you actually go in 
and perform some operation with the study whic h you conduct ? 

Admiral Forp. It would be for the purpose of study. We might 
conceivably employ in our studies a piece of equipment that was not 
ordinarily employed. 

Mr. Tumut ry. I am just wondering about how you would go about 
doing it. Would not that involve your actually taking part? You 
say in your statement: 

In collaboration with public and private interests concerned, and in the interest 
of improved efficiency and economy in the transfer of cargo and passengers 
between vessels and shore transportation facilities in ports, to conduct research 
and experiments, to develop plans and designs, procedures, and equipment for 
the improvement of wharves, docks, piers, warehouses, and other port facilities 
used in the movement and handling of cargo. 

As I take it, that would mean that you would actually, take, for 
instance, in the port of New York, go up there and say—where the Port 
of New York Authority is oper rating a pier, you would conduct experi- 
ments with them or with any privately interested parties who are 
working on the docks? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir; that is correct. We would ask them if they 
would participate in such a program and we would coordinate it. 

Mr. Tumutty. In other words, this program would be done where 
you could get those who would cooperate with you in it ? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir; this would be coordinated, as an experi- 
mental affair-—— 

Mr. Tumutry. As I read it, then, it would be a rather expensive 
effort on the part of the Federal Government in connection with 
matters which are now considered the concern of the local or the 
original groups of that port authority, being, I would take it, the 
original group which was set up by compact between the States of 
New York and New Jersey affecting port matters there. 

Admiral Forp. We would have to work through the local groups, 

yes, Just as we have to do through specific ste amship companies in the 
operating of ships, but the overall port facilities of the concern of 
the Federal Government, both from a commercial viewpoint and from 
a national defense view ‘point. However, we would not propose to 
interfere with any local authority. 

Mr. Tumutry. It has never been considered so far that the Federal 
Government had a right to participate in the deliberations of the Port 
of New York Authority. 

Admiral Forp. No; we would not participate in the deliberations of 
the port authority. 
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Mr. Tumuttry. Some of the work that you are now asking for au- 
thority to do is work that, presumably, should be done by ‘the Port 
of New York Authority. 

Admiral Forp. No; I do not believe so. I think that some of the 
experiments that we would have in various ports in the use of various 
facilities would require a certain amount of Federal Government 
participation and coordination and, possibly, financial assistance, that 
you ordinarily would not get if it were solely up to a specific port 
authority in a given locality. 

Mr. Tumuuty. Yes; but is not the Federal Government now em- 
barking on something that comes peculiarly within the province of the 
States ? 

Admiral Forp. No; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Tumutty. You are talking about conducting experiments rela- 
tive to cargo handling and things of that sort which would effect, I 
would assume, a change, or a more efficient method of handling cargo. 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Tumutry. As it is taken from the ship and put on the dock. 

Admiral Forp. That is correct. 

Mr. Tumutty. So, what you do there will affect the labor standards, 
will it not, in those ports ? 

Admiral Forp. No; I do not believe so. If we improve our cargo- 
handling facilities, we will improve the operational capability of the 
United States-flag facilities and if we do that it is going to mean 
more work for labor and improved port conditions. 

Mr. Tumutry. Are the labor representatives in these various ports 
aware of this proposed legislation, and have they been consulted by 
your Department as to their reaction to it? 

Of course, conceivably, you might be conducting experiments that 
might lead to the hiring of less labor ; might you not ? ? 

Admiral Forp. Is that bad, sir? 

Mr. Tumutty. Well, I do not know whether it is good or bad, but 
if I were looking for a job, it would be bad. It would be like con- 
ducting an experiment to see if we could get along with fewer Con- 
gressmen, and that would be bad. 

Admiral Forp. If we are able to improv : port operations and if we 
are able to keep more ships in operation, I do not think that would 
mean less work for labor. 

Mr. Tumuury. I am not quarreling with that, but do you not agree 
that these experiments have in them the possibility of the loss of 
jobs for men who are working on the waterfront, and that it might 
be well to find out what the reaction of the various labor leaders is to 
this proposal 

Admiral Forp. Well, we are getting into the broad question of auto- 
mation here, Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Yes; exactly. That is a question that is going to 
arise when you are asking for this type of authority; is it not 2 

Admiral Forp. No, sir; I do not think that this bill is really get- 
ting into that field. 

Mr. Tumeuttry. Well, at any rate, whether it does or not, there has 
been no attempt on your part to consult with the various labor leaders 
in the various seaports of the country to determine what their reaction 
is to the proposal which is before us in the bill ? 
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Admiral Forp. We have not gone to the labor unions or their lead- 
ers in the variou seaports. 

Mr. Tumutry. For example, you say on page 3 of your statement: 

The Government should, under the 1936 act, take the lead in the development 
of both facilities and cargo handling equipment and practices at shoreside water 
terminals, including research and development to attain the best facility de- 
signs, procedures, operating systems, and mechanical equipment, Working toward 
the progressive improvement of the process of transferring cargo between vessels 
and shore transportation facilities in ports. 

Does not that just hit at the very heart of the way things are being 
done now by the interests there ? 

Admiral Forp. I do not think it does anes. but attempt to im- 
prove conditions where improvement is required. It does no more than 
this committee is trying to do to improve currently more practices in 
the ports in the investigations which it has conducted. 

Mr. Tumutry. But if you are going to consider research and de- 
sign facilities, and procedures and operating systems, you will, of 
necessity, have to consider automation. You would not preclude that 
from your study ¢ 

Admiral Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. If it was to be a worthwhile study of all these things, 
you would have to consider that, would you not? 

Admiral Forp. We would also consider the question of the dis- 
pl: wement of labor. 

Mr. Tumutry. If your studies lead to the displacement of labor, 
you would have to come to that type of conclusion, would you not? 

Admiral Forp. What type of conclusion ? 

Mr. Tumutty. You would be approaching it as an experiment, 
would you not? 

Admiral Forp. That is right. 

Mr. Tumutry. As a result of this experiment, if automation meant 
cheaper cargo handling and less labor, you would recommend that that 
be done, would you not ? 

Admiral Forp. Probably, but not necessarily. 

Mr. Tumutry. It would depend on what your research developed ; 
is not that correct ? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Hence, the matter does relate to that and do you not 
think, to be certain that your program will have some hope of success, 
that the various persons who are affected by this program, to wit, the 
labor leaders and the labor organizations, ought to be made aware of 
the possibility that there will be automation on the waterfront, tend- 
ing to reduce the amount of waterfront labor required by virtue of 
this proposed legislation ¢ 

Admiral Forp. I frankly do not believe that is a primary consider- 
see) in this program, Mr. Tumulty. 

Tumutty. Do you feel that you ought to proceed with it with- 
a ce ition with them about it? 

Admiral Forp. Congress, the port authorities, and labor would all 
know of the program that we were engaged in. They would all be con- 
sulted on this. I do not think we should fail to engage in a program 
because, if we could come up with a steam shovel that would supplant 
the ditchdiggers, the labor unions, I do not think, would necessarily 
object to it. 
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Mr. Tumutry. You mean that the United States Government is now 
in the field of conducting experiments which could just as well be con- 
ducted by private industry. Since when is it the duty of Government 
to conduct experiments that could be conducted by private business? 

Admiral Forp. We do not feel that they could be coordinated or 
conducted regularly by private industry. Although we propose to 
have this a coordinated effort, the Government has a great interest in 
the costs involved, as we are paying $125 million a year in subsidies, 
75 percent of which is going into labor costs. 

Mr. Tumutry. Hence, the object of your study would be to reduce 
those costs, would it not? 

Admiral Forp. It would be to improve the efficiency of operation. 

Mr. Tumoutry. And to reduce costs? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, and to reduce costs. 

Mr. Tumutry. That is what you are saying in another way. So, 
you are experimenting on a program that might adversely affect labor, 
and they ought to know about it. 

Admiral Forp. They would know about it. 

Mr. Tumutry. Do you not think it would be better if they knew 
about it before it started rather than afterward ? 

Admiral Forp. They would know about the program we are pro- 
posing to conduct. 

Mr. Tumutry. Yes; I assume that they would after you got started, 
but they do not know about it now. 

Admiral Forp. We do not either; we do not have any specific pro- 
grams laid out. 

Mr. Tumvutry. Do you mean that you just want to go out and experi- 
ment with this? You do not mean that you come in here with proposed 
legislation with no thought at all as to what it might bring about 
or develop into? 

Admiral Forp. This is general legislation. We would come to the 
Congress later with a request for funds for specific programs as we 
always do. 

Mr. Tumutry. But you must have some basis for asking that this 
legislation be enacted. There must be some reason for it, or there must 
be some reason in your studies which you propose which would indicate 
that this isa reasonable course of action. 

Admiral Forp. We have a study going on now through the National 
Academy of Sciences which isa limited study. 

Mr. Tumutry. What does that study show ? 

Admiral Forp. It is a study on the handling of cargo in ports from 
its origin to its destination. 

Mr. Tumutry.What does that involve? You say it is a study on 
the handling of cargo from its origin to destination. What are some 
of the conclusions that they have arrived at ? 

Admiral Forv. I do not believe that they have arrived at any posi- 
tive recommendations yet, or conclusions. 

Mr. Tumunry. I do not want to pursue the matter any further, 
except it would seem to me that if the object of what you are driving 
at is, if you are going into certain port areas to make studies, which, in 
effect, are going to “displ: ice a great many men from their employ- 
ment—— 

Admiral Forp (interposing). I do not believe so, Mr. Tumulty. 
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Mr. Tumutty. It might not be, but it seems to me you ought to 
determine that before you start on them. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. What would you accomplish by these studies? In 
many ports, the facilities are owned by private operators; are they not ? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir; that is right, the Government owns no 
port cargo-handling facilities. 

Mr. Bonner. I understand that, but in addition to municipalities 
owning port facilities, there are facilities which are owned by private 
shipping companies? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bonner. For instance, some of the regular operators own 
ports. What more could you do than they do in studying the proper 
facilities on their docks, and so forth ? 

Admiral Forp. We could coordinate their program with other op- 
erators and use, for instance, the facilities of a single operator to carry 
out the same type of study. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you not think that efficient operators go and see 
the operations of their competitors? 

Admiral Forp. I would think so. 

Mr. Bonner. Then how would you facilitate them, or improve, on 
their initiative ? 

Admiral Forp. We could possibly recommend the use of equipment 
that was not now being used that an operator did not feel that he 
could afford to enter into but that we might feel would be of overall 
advantage to the industry if we could prove it out. 

Mr. Bonner. You do not mean, then, that you are going to tell 
an operator that he has got to use this equipment or that equipment ? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir, not at all. 

Mr. Bonner. You would have authority in this act to do that, would 
you not? 

Admiral Forp. No; I do not believe so. This merely gives us au- 
thority to conduct various experiments. It does not give us the au- 
thority to tell an operator what equipment he ean use. 

Mr. Bonner. For instance, what would you say is the most effi- 
ciently operated pier in America? 

Admiral Forp. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, in your opinion. Do you not have some opinion 
on the most economically operated and efficient pier in America? 

Admiral Forp. Well, I think the figures show that the most efficient 
operations and the most economical operations are in the gulf area. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, can you not point that out to operators and 
say, “Here is an example,” without this legislation ? 

Admiral Forp. We could, but this legislation might make it pos- 
sible for us to even improve on the operations there. 

Mr. Bonner. You say there is no provision whereby you could in- 
sist on an operator doing that? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Then what would be the benefit of this legislation ? 
If an operation is now in existence, that is, in your opinion, very 
efficient; that is, if X-operation is very efficient, then how could you 
encourage B to do this, any more than you can tod: ay? 
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Admiral Forp. The operator may feel that he has a fairly efficient 
system, and he does not want to embark on an expansion of his opera- 
tion which would involve any expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Bonner. Would you rebuild some pier that you do not think 
is properly built or equipped today ? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir. 

I think this would be more in the nature of what we are doing in 
the Liberty-ship program. We would say to him that this would 
improve the operations or facilities, and the operator would then be 
at liberty to adopt it or not. 

Mr. Bonner. There are certain facilities which are owned by the 
armed services. 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Are they being operated to the fullest extent from 
the standpoint of efficiency with the use of modern machinery ? 

Admiral Forp. I think, generally speaking, yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Then that is an example to private operations. 

Admiral Forp. It is, yes. 

Mr. Bonner. Then how would your having this authority set any 
better example? 

Admiral Forp. Theirs is not necessarily at all a commercial opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Bonner. Well, they carry on a great deal of commercial op- 
eration. 

Mr. Van Perr. Admiral, what would be the contemplated cost of 
such a program ? 

Admiral Forp. We have not outlined a specific program under this 
particular legislation. There, agin, we would have to come in for 
specific authority with a definite budgetary requirement for the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Van Petr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Robeson. 

Mr. Roreson. May I ask you this question, Admiral, do you have 
any staff of people set up to make these studies, or are you going to 
acquire another staff ? 

Admiral Forp. We have a few technical people. This would be 
more of a coordination of effort to permit us to engage in experimen- 
tal activities for the overall good of the American merchant marine. 
We do not propose to set up a large staff or a large research group to 
engage in this activity. 

Mr. Rorrson. Do you know what type people you would require, or 
what qualifications they ought to have? Do you have some kind of 
staff in mind? 

Admiral Forp. We would probably do it more on the basis of study 
contracts by technical people who are available for the purpose and 
qualified to make a specific study. 

Mr. Rosrson. Do you know where those people are? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rorrson. Are they professors or operators or what type of 
people are they ? 

Admiral Forp. Well, it would be a group which would coordinate 
the activities of the operators, technicians, working together. 
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Mr. Roseson. It looks to me like you have the cart before the horse. 
If you knew more definitely what you were going to do and what it 
was going to cost, then we would know more about it. 

Mr. Tumutty. I have an additional question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Tumutry. You see, the actual language of the bill which you 
quoted in your statement in the second paragraph is— 

In colloboration with public and private interests concerned and in the 
interest of improved efficiency and economy in the transfer of cargo and pas- 
sengers between vessels and shore transportation facilities in ports, to conduct 
research and experiments, to develop plans and designs, procedures and equip- 
ment for the improvement of wharves, docks, piers, warehouses and other port 
facilities used in the movement and handling of cargo, passengers and other 
commerce in ports in connection with water transportation. 

That is more than just a study. You are going to not only study 
what is going on but in the interest of efficiency and economy, the act 
would require that there be research and experiments and the develop- 
ing of plans, and designs, procedures and equipment for the improve- 
ment of wharves, docks, piers, and warehouses. So you would be able 
to provide equipment for docks whether they were privately or pub- 
licly owned, would you not? 

Admiral Forp. I think that is the design of equipment. 

Mr. Tumutry. It does not say that, does it 4 

Admiral Forp. That is what we intended. 

Mr. Tumuttry. As I read it, it is very clear from the language that 
you will do more than just conduct a ‘study, or conduct research, or 
to produce a plan where you might say to the different people, you 
ought to get together. You are going further, you are going to make 
designs or plans for procedures drawn up for them and equipment for 
the improvement of wharves, docks, piers, and warehouses. So, I 
assume you may come up to New York and start putting up equipment. 

Admiral Forp. Maybe the language there is not clear, but it is to 
develop equipment, not to prov ide equipment. 

Mr. Bonner. Did you ever read section 8 of the 1920 act? 

Admiral Forp. I stated before you came in, Mr. Bonner, that this 
brings all of the provisions into one section. 

Mr. Bonner. Section 8 of the 1920 act has in it all that you have 
in this bill. 

Admiral Forp. I believe I stated before you came in, Mr. Bonner, 
that this is a measure bringing all of the provisions into one section, 
all the provisions that were already in some of the other acts. 

Mr. Bonner. Listen to this: 

That it shall be the duty of the board, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
War, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and developing ports and trans- 
portation facilities, in connection with water commerce over which it has juris- 
diction, to investigate territorial regions and zones tributary to such ports, 
taking into consideration the economies of transportation by rail, water, and 
highway and the natural direction of the flow of commerce; to investigate the 
causes of the congestion of commerce at ports and the remedies applicable there- 
to; to investigate the subject of water terminals, including the necessary docks, 
warehouses, apparatus, equipment, and appliances in connection therewith, with 
a view to devising and suggesting the types most appropriate for different loca- 
tions and for the most expeditious and economical transfer or interchange of 
passengers or property between carriers by water and carriers by rail. 

You must have taken this language in this bill from this section. 

Admiral Forp. I stated the authority contained in section 212 and 

83033—56——7 
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cther provisions of the 1936 act and the authority in section 8 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, would be clarified and strengthened by 
emphasis on tne reseé arch, design, experimental and development activ- 

ities in respect of ships, cargo handling, and port facilities. We recog- 
nize that there is authority and that we do some of these things, but we 
felt that this clarification was desirable. 

Mr. Bonner. This clarifies it: 
to advise with communities regarding the appropriate location and plan of con- 
struction of wharves, piers, and water terminals; to investigate the practicability 
and advantages of harbor, river, and port improvements in connection with for- 
eign and coastwise trade; and to investigate any other matter that may tend 
to promote and encourage the use by vessels of ports adequate to care for the 
freight which would naturally pass through such ports. 

Mr. Ray. On page 3, you say: 

The Government should, under the 1936 act, take the lead in the development 
of both facilities and cargo-handling equipment. 

What is there in the 1936 act on that ? 

Admiral! Forp. There is a general statement there providing that— 

The Commission is authorized and directed to study maritime problems arising 
in carrying out the policies set forth in title I of this act. 

Mr. Ray. I just had the impression from what has been said so far 
that you are going away from the proper function of Government and 
getting into the functions of private business. You have to do that 
sometime where the evils are serious and cannot be dealt with other- 
wise. 

I have not had any picture of conditions being bad enough to justify 
the Government stepping in, and perhaps m: aking it, I “should say, 
broader than it is already in the way of authority. 

Admiral Forp. I do not believe that we are asking for any additional 
authority, and the Government is certainly in the business of reset arch, 
and we were merely rewriting some of the authority with a bit of 
emphasis on the research side of it. That was our intent. 

Mr. Ray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tumutry. I noticed in the portion of the act which the chair- 
man quoted, reference is made to the fact that this would be done in co- 
operation with the Secretary of War. That was in 1920. 

Admiral Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutty. The act was passed right after World War I. 

Admiral Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Now, the act which is proposed drops out any ref- 
erence to the Secretary ‘of War, I take it, because the appropriate Sec- 
retary now is the Secretary of C ommerce, is that correct ? 

Admiral For. In the conduct of these particular experiments, we 
propose, as the language indicates in collaboration with public and 
private interests concerned, we would coordinate this with the Secre- 
tary of the Army as well as any other people who have interests in 
ports. We would coordinate our port series which is a study of port 
facilities we have at the present time. 

Mr. Tumutry. Well, what additional authority would you have 
under this proposed act that you do not have already under the present 
statutes ¢ 

Admiral Forp. I believe that other than placing a bit more emphasis 
on the research activity it collects the various authorities under the 
1936 act. We are not asking for additional authority. 
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Mr. Tumutry. If you do not need any more authority, is it not silly 
to pass another statute, to just pass a law will not make the research 
any better; is not that an administrative function? Why does not 
the executive implement the authority that he has? Is there any 
reason why you cannot do so now? 

Admiral Forp. We felt that it would be best to come here and ask 
for clarification in this field. 

Mr. Tumutty. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Mariui1arp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Petty. Admiral, by any chance, was this legislative proposal 
occasioned by a little argument with the General Accounting Office? 

Have you overstretched yourself a little in the past and are you 
now trying to clarify it? 

Admiral Forp. I do not believe so. We have such arguments on 
occasion, but this is one that we have not entered into up to the present 
time. 

Mr. Petry. I am a bit surprised at the actual amount of authority 
that you have now under the existing law. 

I have always understood that if there was a sales promotion on 
behalf of a manufacturer, be it for a conveyor system, a winch crane, 
or an elevator or any kind of loading gear, that they develop their own 
studies and systems and went in and tried to sell it to the various ports 
on the basis of its increased efficiency. 

Now, I find out that the Federal Government is, apparently, per- 
forming what I thought would be a normal procedure for a private 
enterpri ise. I must say that I have no particular objection to clarifica- 
tion of the law, but I am being educated to find out that there is so 
much authority there. 

It seems to me that this research work could be as well done, and 
probably is as well done, by private manufacturers, at their own ex- 
pense, in order to try to sell to the existing prospects, whether they are 
shoreside facilities, or whether they are on ships on the basis of in- 
creased efficiency. 

I would be interested to know just how much research work on the 
basis of the present authority you have been doing. 

Admiral Forp. In what area? 

Mr. Petty. Well, in the area of shoreside facilities, loading fa- 
cilities, and so forth. 

Admiral Forp. The only projects that we have at the present time 
is the study which I have previously mentioned, that we are assisting 
in financing with the National Academy of Science, and we are draw- 
ing up plans for a proposed facility for roll-on and roll-off ships. 

Mr. Petry. I can see that there is a new fac ility needed on behalf 
of this development of sea trains, but I am wondering why the various 
port authorities that are interested in getting roll-on and roll-off 
operations go through these other facilities, and why they are not 
doing the study. 

Admiral Foro. Well, some of the ports have. I think the port of 
New York has designed a facility. We have had numerous inquiries 
a various port ‘authorities as sking if there were plans that were 

yailable and we have made a study and a design which we can make 
sivailidble. 
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Mr. Petry. I think it is an interesting subject and I am glad to 
have this information that you have given us. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Atten. Admiral Ford, I am rather glad you brought this bill 
up here. Personally, it seems to me we have been rather critical of 
the Maritime Administration for going ahead on a program without 
keeping the committee informed, and I do not want to be in the situa- 
tion, where you bring a thing up as a matter of informing us, of 
oe critical. 

I do not believe you need any more authority, but if reaffirmation of 
congressional policy is brought to us and is “desirable I am inclined 
to think it might be a good thing from time to time. 

Is it not true, in the maritime operations, that the phase of the 
operations of ships and the carrying of cargo that has lagged farthest 
behind is the handling of cargo from ship to shore and from shore to 
ship ? 

Admiral Forp. That is our greatest cost. 

Mr. Auten. It is not only our greatest cost, but is not that the area in 


which costs have gone up to a greater degree than in any other phase 
of the operation ? 


Admiral Forp, I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Auten. Is not that the phase in which there has been the least 
improvement in the mechanical devices for handling cargo? 

Admiral For p. Except in the case of bulk cargoes, that is true. 

Mr. Auten. Is it not also true that in the case of the Ebel cargo gear 
you have what is probably the most modern of the developments i In 
the handling of cargoes and arrangement of the booms, and so forth. 
Was that a development that was put into operation by the Maritime 
Administration ¢ 

Admiral Forp. That was developed by Mr. F. Ebel in the Maritime 
Administration. 

Mr. Auten. Which was first applied to the Schuyler Otis Bland? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. And the APL chartered the Bland and did operate it? 

Admiral Forn. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Auten. Then the only use of that here that I know of was on 
the three APL ships? 

Admiral Forp. Lam not certain of that, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. AuiEen. I can be certain it is on the President Hays. We might 
call Mr. Murray to back up that statement. 

Admiral Foro. I am not certain it is the only place it has been used. 

Mr. Auten. Is not that an example of a development in the mari- 
time industry of something new and modern which was put into use 
only because the M: aritime Administration made the first step and 
showed it to private industry ? 

Admiral Forp. I think it is a fairly accurate statement to say that 
most of the operators are reluctant to experiment with a new type 
of gear, particularly where it involves a large expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Auten. Coming over to another phase of cargo handling, I 
understand that there is a movement on now by quite an important 
intracoastal operator through which the operator will build some 
pallets and sell them to the original shipper along the line, so that 
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he can palletize the cargo, strap it onto pallets and move it by truck 
or rail or other device to the dock, and move it into the ship and move 
it to the next port and take it off the ship, and finally get it to the 
ultimate destination, carried on the pallet without ever changing the 
load on the one pallet. 

Is not that an operation which would save a great amount of money 
in handling without going through so many ‘studies and boards in 
handling that it will not have much chance of getting started without 
some ni tional organization conducting it? 

Admiral Forp. That is correct. 

Mr. Aten. Is not that the type of cooperation and investigation 
that you have in mind? 

Admiral Forp. That is the type of program that we would lke to 
engage in and that we recommend. 

So these programs, as Mr. Bonner suggested, are c: arried out by the 
military where it is possible, but I believe particularly the operation 
that you are mentioning was carried out to a large extent in the last 
movement of cargo to the Arctic that the Air Force atte mpted to carry 
on this type of operation and to make studies of it. 

Mr. Auten. Is it not also true that experience has shown that these 
developments are only made by companies or operators who can con- 
trol the cargo from practically the first loading to its ultimate de- 
livery? 

Admiral Forp. That is correct. 

Mr. Aten. Generally throughout the period the handling has to 
be by the companies? 

Admiral Forp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Atien. There, again, it becomes necessary for some organi- 
zation that is bigger than a State organization to coordinate that ex- 
perience in the industry? 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Who would be that organization ? 

Admiral Forp. We would be, in some instances. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you not have authority now to do that? 

Admiral Forp. I believe we have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tumury. You testified earlier that you were going to come in 
for more money later for a specific program. 

Admiral Forp. Where we have specific programs. I mean, a study 
such as the program work being carried on to a limited degree by the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Tumutty. These include this palletizing practice, where it was 
found economically feasible to be carried out by the business interests 
involved ? 

Admiral Forp. It would require a certain amount of initiative to get 
it started and it might require some stimulus and coordination on the 
part of the Government also. 

Mr. Tumutty. As I gathered from your testimony, in answer to 
Mr. Allen’s question, here is an economically feasible practice which 
is not being followed by private interests ? 

Admiral Forp. I believe Mr. Allen said it was. 

Mr. Auten. Will you yield, Mr. Tumulty ? 

Mr. Tumutty. Yes. 
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Mr. Aven. I think the Alaska Line palletizes and carries its stuff 
to destination without changing it, but the operation of which I spoke 
is in contemplation and the information came from a Los Angeles 
warehouse. 

Mr. Tumutry. I thought you said where some person did not con- 
trol the entire movement that it was not followed because of certain 
difficulties involved. 

Mr. Autuen. Because there is no coordination between the shipper 
who may be in Utah, the railroad company that takes the stuff to Los 
Angeles, and those who handle it in Los Angeles over the docks onto 
the ship, and then the whole thing in reverse when it gets to New York 
and then goes on to Ohio. 

Mr. Tumutry. Your feeling is, it could be integrated through the 
Government, through the Maritime Administration and then that 
practice could be followed ? 

Admiral Forp. Y es; if someone could get all of the people together 
and say, “Here it is.” 

Mr. Tumutty. They would do it? 

Admiral Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Tumutry. Does it not follow that you might do some of it 
through education ? 

Admiral Forp. We would only integrate to the extent we coordi- 
nated it and could make a study within the industry. 

Mr. Tumutry. This case where the Government appears to be doing 
more for bringing about this operation than the private operators. 

Admiral Forp. We would only assist the private operators in be- 
coming more efficient. 

Mr. Tumutry. In other words, this is an instance where the Govern- 
ment can actually step in and show private people how to run their 
business better; is not that right? 

Admiral Forp. No, sir. 

Mr. Tumutry. What is wrong with that statement ? 

Admiral Forp. We can advise them that their operation is efficient. 
I do not think we would go in and tell them we would run it better. 

Mr. 'Tumutry. You have been able to do that since 1920. 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir, we have agreed on that. 

Mr. Tumutry. You have never advised them so far in that manner? 

Mr. Bonner. I can see that Mr. Allen would not agree with me, but 
we spent a great deal of time in Los Angeles on this very subject and 
it is a subject that is in controversy, not by industry or by ‘the Maritime 

Soard, but between certain labor or ganizations. 

Mr. Tumunry. That is what I am driving at. This bill would give 
you additional authority, in my opinion, so ‘that you could force |: tbor 
organizations to do what you thought they should do. 

Admiral Forp. It does not say that. 

Mr. Tumutry. No, not in so many words, but that is what the effect 
of it is. 

Admiral Forp. I do not believe that is a correct interpretation of it. 

Mr. Atien. It was an informal report from the labor group that we 
talked with in Los Angeles which was brought to us here which indi- 

cated that the activities of the committee had caused them to take a 
pretty good look at what was going on, and they decided they were 
doing a lot of backbreaking work and they did not need to do it." They 
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are getting around to the position where they want to cut out this 
business of handling a lot of heavy luggage. 

Mr. Tumutry. But my point is, if it does affect their inte rests, would 
it not be wise, before passing this legislation, to make them aware 
of this legislation, even though it seems to be duplicating legislation 
that already exists 

Mr. Auten. I presume that Mr. Haddock and a few others know a 
good bit about it. 

Admiral Forp. Mr. Tumulty, in further answer to your question, 
we would not tell labor that they would have to do this. We would 
advise management that there was a more efficient system available to 
them than they were presently employing and then it would be a 
question between labor and management. ~ 

Mr. Tumvutry. Do they not know that now 4 

Admiral Forp. We want to find out if there is room for improve: 
ment. We do not feel that we have reached the ultimate in cargo 
handling, and we would like to continue our research on it. 

Mr. Tumutry. If what you say is true, the Government would have 
to do that in pretty nearly every field. 

Admiral Forp. The Government is doing it in very many fields, 
through advising management. In the field of atomic power, the 
Government is entering ‘into probably the largest research program 
that it has ever been engaged in before this time. 

Mr. Tumutty. In other words, it seems to me, according to the way 
you look at it, socialism works pretty well, as long as it is under the 
United States Government; is that what you are saying? 

Admiral Forp. I think you are taking me a little afar, Mr. Tumulty. 

Mr. Bonner. You have the same authori ity as this committee has, 
to have a friendly meeting, as this committee did in Los Angeles, to 
just discuss the matter. You have that authority now, the same as 
the committee has. ; 

Admiral Forp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. I am very much pleased to hear a time to time 
that the hearings and the conferences that we held, I consider them 
more or less conferences in Los Angeles, have brought about an under- 
standing between management and labor. It was very pleasing to 
the chairman of the committee and to the members of the committee, 
and to all who were there, and I think if you people would get around 
a little more and do what you have authority to do, you would not need 
this legislation. 

Mr. Totterson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Totierson. We have been devoting most of our discussion on 
this bill to the shore-handling aspect of it. 

What has been said about your already having authority to do 
research work with respect to shore-handling facilities and equipment 
would apply to the ships involved here, too; is not that true 

Admiral Forpv. Yes, sir, and we are doing it on Liberty ships, 
but, as I stated before, we merely attempted to bring all of these 
authorities together in one amendment to the 1936 act, and to spell 
it out and to put more emphasis on the research aspect of it. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Drewry. Admiral Ford, your last remark, I take it, means 
that this bill is a substitution for, or in clarification of, existing au- 
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thority. Is it intended to repeal the provisions of section 212 (c) 
of the 1936 act, and is it intended to repeal section 8 of the 1920 
act ¢ 

Admiral Forp. No; we merely propose to add these two sections 
to section 212 (c) of the 1936 act. 

Mr. Drewry. How is it going to clarify things if section 8 is still 
on the books? Is it not likely to cause conflict between the two if 
this embraces the authority that is in the other one ? 

Admiral Forp. Mr. Ackerson will answer that, please. 

Mr. Ackrrson. It seems to me, as Admiral Ford says, it emphasizes 
the research part, the study effort, the development part, as con- 
trasted with the broad scope of activities in section 8. We do not 
know exactly what the scope of section 8 might be, as it is very 
broad. 

Mr. Drewry. The key word in section 8 is investigate, and here 
you want to emphasize research, experiment, and development. 

Let us take a hypothetical case in connection with the development 
of roll-on and roll-off type of ships. There might well come up a 
question as to whether or not the traditional terminal facilities are 
the best to be used in that case, or maybe we will have a port where 
there is an extremely high range of tide. Somebody will come in 
with an idea that they have developed a new dock that would meet 
the condition of the rise and fall of the tide. Can you, under the 
broad language in this bill, not only review the technical proposal 
and the plans, but actually build such a dock and install it and put it 
into operation and test it as a prototype ? 

Admiral Forp. I would think that as an experiment, we could, but 
we would not necessarily build a pier for a commercial operator, 
merely for commercial benefit. 

Mr. Drewry. It could work out that way ? 

Admifal Forp. I think it might be in the same category as the 
ships that have been built and that are sold as a facility. 

Mr. Bonner. Wait a minute. Could you build one then, and sell 
it to somebody ? 

Admiral Forp. I would think we might build a piece of equipment 
as an experiment, and if it prov - feasible. 

Mr. Bonner (interposing). I mean a private pier; you just said 
you could do it under this act. 

Admiral Forn, T was thinking more of the equipment which would 
go into the facility. We would not build a pier under this type 
of program. 

Mr. Drewry. But could you under this language? 

Admiral Forp. No; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Tumverry. What does the word “develop” mean ? 

Admiral Forn. Develop plans, designs, procedures, and equipment. 

Mr. Tumvtry. How do you develop equipment? <A child develops 
as he gets bigger, as In my own case. If you develop a pier, what 
happents to it? Does it get bigger, smaller, or shinier ? 

Admiral Forp. If you developed equipment, you might use a cer- 
tain type of winches that are not being used on that particular fa- 

cility. which would develop the availability of certain land facilities 
for roll-on and roll-off ships. 

That is what we would do, not develop a pier. 

Mr. Bonner. Are there any further questions ? 
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Are there any other witnesses on this bill? Does anybody wish to 
testify with respect to it ? 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Bonner. We will now take up H. R. 11028, a bill to amend title 
II of the Merchant Marine Act 1936, as amended, to provide for filing 
vessel utilization and performance reports by operators of vessels 
in the foreign commerce of the United States. 

The Senate has passed this bill and we will consider at this tim 
S. 3965 


OO. O2V0d. 


(The bill H. R. 11028 and communications follow. ) 


[H. R. 11028, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
filing vessel utilization and performance reports by operators of vessels in the foreig 
commerce of the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That title Ii of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U. S. C. 1111 to 1127), is amended by inserting after 
section 212 (46 U. S. C. 1122) a new section 212A to read as follows: 

“Sec. 212A. The operator of a vessel in water-borne foreign commerce of the 
United States shall file at such times and in such manner as the Secretary 
of Commerce may prescribe by regulations, such report, account, record, or 
memorandum relating to the utilization and performance of such vessel in 
commerce of the United States, as the Secretary may determine to be necessary 
or desirable in order to carry out the purposes and provisions of this Act, as 
amended. Such report, account, record, or memorandum shall be signed and 
verified in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. An opera- 
tor who does not file the report, account, record, or memorandum as required 
by this section and the regulations issued hereunder, shall be liable to the 
United States in a penalty of $50 for each day of such violation. The amount 
of any penalty imposed for any violation of this section upon the operator of 
any vessel shall constitute a lien upon the vessel involved in the violation, and 
such vessel may be libeled therefor in the District Court of the United States for 
the district in which it may be found. The Secretary of Commerce may, in 
his discretion, remit or mitigate any penalty imposed under this section on suc} 
terms as he may deem proper.” 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C.. July 22, 1956 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, i). ¢ 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: There is submitted herewith draft and statement of pur- 
pose and provisions of a bill to amend title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, to provide for filing vessel utilization and performance reports 
by operators of vessels in the foreign commerce of the United States 

Among the duties of the Secretary of Commerce are the study of all maritime 
problems, the determination of the best methods of meeting foreign competition, 
and the promotion of foreign commerce of the United States. 

In order that these duties may be effectively performed, operators of vessels 
in the waterborne commerce of the United States are required to file reports on 
the utilization and performance of such vessels consisting of a summary of the 
ship’s cargo manifest and of other relevant data. These reports furnish useful 
information to the American public on our ocean commerce and foreign trade, 
for use of our Department, the Departments of Defense and Justice, the Public 
Health Service, and congressional committees. Some vessel operators are tardy 
in filing these reports and a great deal of time and effort is spent in getting 
them to file promptly. 

At present the filing of these reports can be enforced by a criminal proceeding 
under section 806 (d) of the 1936 act, as amended, but it does not seem proper 
that the omission or delay in filing these reports, important though they may 
be, justifies prosecution by a criminal proceeding. It is believed that a civil 
penalty would in practice be more effective in securing the prompt filing of these 
reports. 
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The purpose and provisions of the proposed legislation are set forth in detail 
in the accompanying statement. 

The Department urges early consideration and enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


A BILL To amend title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
filing vessel utilization and performance reports by operators of vessels in the foreign 
commerce of the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended (46 U. 8. C., 1111 to 1127), is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 212 (46 U.S. C., 1122) a new section 212A to read as follows: 

“Sec. 212A. The operator of a vessel in waterborne foreign commerce of the 
United States shall file at such times and in such manner as the Secretary of 
Commerce may prescribe by regulations, such report, account, record, or memo- 
randum relating to the utilization and performance of such vessel in commerce 
of the United States, as the Secretary may determine to be necessary or desirable 
in order to carry out the purposes and provisions of this Act, as amended. Such 
report, account, record, or memorandum shall be signed and verified in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. An operator who does not file 
the report, account, record, or memorandum as required by this section and 
the regulations issued hereunder, shall be liable to the United States in a penalty 
of $50 for each day of such violation. The amount of any penalty imposed for 
any violation of this section upon the operator of any vessel shall constitute 
a lien upon the vessel involved in the violation, and such vessel may be libeled 
therefor in the District Court of the United States for the district in which it 
may be found. The Secretary of Commerce may, in his discretion, remit or 
mitigate any penalty imposed under this section on such terms as he may deem 
proper.” 





STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF DRAFT BILL To AMEND TITLE II OF 
THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, AS AMENDED, TO PROVIDE FOR FILING VESSEL 
UTILIZATION AND PERFORMANCE REPORTS BY OPERATORS OF VESSELS IN THE 
FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Secretary of Commerce and the Federal Maritime Board have the fol- 
lowing duties, among others, under the provisions of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended: Determination of essential trade routes (sec. 211 (a)); 
study of all maritime problems (sec. 212 (a)): determination of necessity of 
meeting foreign-flag competition and promotion of foreign commerce of the 
United States (sec. 691 (a) and sec. 602); determination of substantial disad- 
vantage of United States-flag vis-a-vis foreign-flag operators (sec. 603 (b)) ; de 
termination of inadequacy of service, or determination of undue advantage as 
between citizens (sec. 605 (c)):; and determination of necessity for change in 
service (sec. 606 (3)). 

In order that these duties be more effectively discharged, general order 39 
was revised effective February 15, 1951 (16 F. R. 859), to require persons operat- 
ing vessels in the waterborne foreign commerce of the United States to file 
reports on the utilization and performance of such vessels. These reports con- 
sist of a summary of the ship’s cargo manifest, plus specific ship operating data 
not now filed with any other Federal agency report. At the request of the ship- 
ping industry, the time for filing the reports was extended from 4 days, not 
including Sundays and holidays, to 10 days excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays, after entering the first United States port and after clearing the last 
United States port. 

In addition to furnishing the Federal Maritime Board and the Maritime 
Administration with the data necessary in the administration of the 1936 act, 
these reports also furnish the American commercial public with information 
on the flow of ocean commerce in the foreign trade of the United States. Steam- 
ship companies, trade associations, and other public bodies make constant use 
of the material contained therein. The United States Departments of Com- 
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merce, Defense, Justice, the Public Health Service and congressional commit- 
tees are vitally interested in the information contained in these reports. 

Some vessel operators do not file utilization and performance reports promptly 
and undue time and effort of administrative officials are used to get operators to 
file the reports. Collectors of customs, who are charged with the responsibility 
of receiving these reports in the field, likewise spend time and energy in seek- 
ing to get prompt filing. Most important of all, as has been stated, the proper 
administration of the 1936 act is impeded. 

At present, the filing of these reports can be enforced only by recourse to 
section 806 (d) of the 1936 act, which provides that whoever “knowingly and 
willfully” violates any order, rule, or regulation of the Secretary of Commerce 
or the Federal Maritime Board for which no penalty is otherwise provided, 
shall upon conviction be subject to a fine not exceeding $500 and, if such viola- 
tion continues, each day shall constitute a separate offense. To obtain a convic- 
tion under this section involves so much time and expense that no criminal pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against delinquents for delayed filing of reports. 
Furthermore, tardy filing of a statistical report, important though it is to the 
satisfactory administration of the act, hardly justifies the stigma of a criminal 
proceeding. It is believed that a civil penalty instead of a criminal conviction 
would make it possible to secure compliance with report requirements, so that 
the reports will be filed on time. 

The draft bill would insert a new section in title II of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, requiring operators in the waterborne foreign commerce 
of the United States to file utilization and performance reports in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, and making failure 
to file such reports punishable by a penalty. 

The proposed legislation would apply to operators of all vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce of the United States. It is expected that the reports will be 
substantially in the form now in use under General Order 39 and are to be filed 
as at present. The term “utilization and performance” reports is well known 
in the shipping industry. Such reports, modified from time to time, have been 
required and filed by ship operators for more than 30 years. 

The enactment of the proposed legislation would not require any additional 
expenditure of funds, but on the contrary is expected to lessen the cost to the 
Government in collecting and processing these reports. 





THE MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE Port oF NEw YORK, 
Vew York, N. Y., May 25, 1956. 
Re H. R. 11028 (Bonner), S. 3265 (Magnuson), vessel utilization reports. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BONNER: AS you know, the above bills would provide for 
an administrative fine of $50 per day, without court action, for violations by 
operators of vessels engaged in the foreign commerce of the United States for 
failure to file vessel utilization and performance reports in accordance with 
regulations that would be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce. The pen- 
alty that would be imposed would constitute a lien against the vessel. Further 
provision is also made for the Secretary of Commerce, at his discretion, to remit 
er mitigate any penalty imposed on such terms as he may deem proper. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York is made up of representa- 
tives engaged in every phase of the maritime industry at the port of New York. 
Among this large diversification of marine people are embraced practically 
every steamship operator doing business at the port of New York, including 
American and foreign steamship lines. 

We understand that the purpose of the above-captioned measures is to aid 
the Secretary of Commerce and other Government officials in the collection of 
vitally important statistical information. We further understand that in the 
past there has been some failure on the part of some lines to file the necessary 
reports, or to file the reports on time, and that this situation has occasioned 
an expenditure of unnecessary effort to secure the reports by the administrative 
officials charged with the responsibility of receiving these reports. 

Although the member lines of our organization are in full accord with the 
ultimate objective sought by these measures; namely, to produce a timely and 
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iling of the reports required, we respectfully submit that the solution 


offered by the proposed legislation is drastic and contrary to the basic concept 
of American jurisprudence insofar as the principle would be established herein 
that “one is guilty until he proves himself innocent.” 

The measures are penal in substance, and we believe that the enforcement of 
a penal provision should adhere to the principle that one is innocent until he is 
proven to be guilty. This indeed is the present status of the law in regard to the 
filing of these reports. Those who willfully refuse to file the necessary reports, 
and those who willfully neglect to file reports on time, may be penalized upon 
proof of the fact that their failure or neglect was willful. We believe that 
chronic offenders can be dealt with effectively under these existing provisions 
of the law. 

We have no information indicating the number of delinquencies in the filing 
of utilization reports, which has made it appear necessary that such drastic 
action should be taken as the introduction of these measures. We must assume 


that some steps should be taken to cure this situation. We, as an organization, 
would be more than willing to work with the interested Government officials in 
order to secure the cooperation the Government needs. 


We respectfully request that an opportunity be provided to the steamship car- 
riers at large to learn of the value and necessity of the utilization reports, so 
that a concentrated effort can be made through association channels in order to 
obtain the prompt cooperation of all concerned. We believe this to be a more 
“American” solution to the problem than the imposition of a penalty under the 
principle that one is guilty until he proves himself innocent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM F. GIESEN, 
Gencral Manager and Counsel. 





STATEMENT BY CLARENCE G. Morse, MARITIME ADMINISTRATOR, ON BEHALF OF 
THE MARITIME ADMINISTRATION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, the act, S. 3265, and the bill, H. R. 11028—identical—would insert 
a new section in title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, making 
failure on the part of operators in the waterborne foreign commerce of the 
United States to file utilization and performance reports in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce punishable by a civil 
penalty. 

General Order 39 of the Federal Maritime Board provides for the filing of ves- 
sel utilization and performance reports (16 F. R. 859). Under section 806 (d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, violation of any order, rule, or 
regulation of the Secretary of Commerce or the Federal Maritime Board, for 
which no penalty is otherwise provided, is punishable upon conviction by a fine 
of not more than $500 and, if such violation continues, each day constitutes a 
separate offense. 

Under present regulations, vessel operators have 10 days (excluding Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays) after entering the first United States port, and after 
clearing the last United States port, to file the required reports. Some vessel 
operators have been tardy in filing these reports and much time and effort are 
unnecessarily spent in getting the reports in. 

These reports are the source from which tabulations and studies are prepared 
which provide essential data and useful information for the American commer- 
cial public regarding ocean commerce and foreign trade, as well as for the use 
of the Department of Commerce, the Departments of Defense and Justice, and 
other Government agencies. 

The data in these reports are needed by the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Federal Maritime Board in the administration of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
including such duties, among others, as the determination of essential trade 
routes (see. 211 (a)), study of all maritime problems (sec, 212 (a)), determina- 
tion of necessity of meeting foreign-flag competition and promotion of foreign 
commerce of the United States (sec. 601 (a) and sec. 602), determination of sub- 
stantial disadvantage of United States flag vis-a-vis foreign-flag operators (sec. 
603 (b)), determination of inadequacy of service or determination of undue 
advantage as between citizens (sec. 605 (c)), and determination of necessity 
for change in service (sec. 606 (3) ). 

To obtain a conviction under the penalty provisions of the 1936 act involves 
so much time and expense that criminal proceedings have not been instituted 
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under that act against delinquents for delayed filing of reports. Tardy filing 
of a statistical report, even though it is important to proper administration of 
the law, hardly justifies resort to a criminal proceeding in which knowing and 
willful violation must be proved and no authority to remit or mitigate the 
penalty is provided. It is believed that a civil penalty, with authority to remit 
or mitigate, instead of a criminal proceeding, would make it possible to secure 
satisfactory compliance with report requirements. 

The reports under consideration consist of a summary of the ship's cargo 
manifest, together with specific ship-operating data not now filed with any one 
Federal agency report. Collectors of customs are charged with the responsibility 
of receiving the reports in the field. The existing law and the bill apply to 
operators of all vessels engaged in the foreign commerce of the United States. 
If the measure is enacted, it is contemplated that the reports will be substan- 
tially in the form now in use under General Order 39, and will be required to be 
filed as at present. The enactment of the measure would not require an 
additional expenditure of funds but, on the contrary, is expected to lessen the 
cost to the Government of collecting and processing these reports. 

The measure is in the form submitted to the Congress by the Secretary of 
Commerce (Executive Communication 1022), with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We recommend early enactment of the measure. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert C. BONNER, 
Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of May 2, 1956, 
for the views of this Department with respect to S. 3265, an act to amend title II 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for filing vessel utiliza- 
tion and performance reports by operators of vessels in the foreign commerce 
of the United States. 

General Order 39 of the Federal Maritime Board provides for the filing of 
vessel utilization and performance reports (16 F. R. 859). Under section 806 
(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, violation of any order, rule, 
or regulation of the Secretary of Commerce or the Federal Maritime Board, for 
which no penalty is otherwise provided is punishable upon conviction by a fine 
of not more than $500 and, if such violation continues, each day constitutes a 
separate offense. 

Under present regulations, vessel operators have 10 days (excluding Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays) after entering the first United States port, and after 
clearing the last United States port, to file the required reports. Some vessel 
operators have been tardy in filing these reports and much time and effort are 
unnecessarily spent in getting the reports in. 

These reports are the source from which tabulations and studies are prepared 
which provide essential data and useful information for the American commer- 
cial public regarding ocean commerce and foreign trade, as well as for the use 
of the Department of Commerce, the Departments of Defense and Justice, and 
other Government agencies. 

The data in these reports are needed by the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Federal Maritime Board in the administration of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, including such duties, among others, as the determination of essential 
trade routes (sec. 211 (a)); study of all maritime problems (sec. 212 (a)); 
determination of necessity of meeting foreign-flag competition and promotion 
of foreign commerce of the United States (sec. 601 (a) and sec. 602) ; determina- 
tion of substantial disadvantage of United States flag vis-a-vis foreign flag op- 
erators (sec. 603 (b)) ; determination of inadequacy of service, or determination 
of undue advantage as between citizens (sec. 605 (c¢)): 
necessity for change in service (sec. 606 (3) ). 

To obtain a conviction under the penalty provisions of the 1936 act, involves 
so much time and expense that criminal proceedings have not been instituted 
under that act against delinquents for delayed filing of reports. Tardy filing of 
a statistical report, even though it is important to proper administration of the 
law, hardly justifies resort to a criminal proceeding in which knowing and 
willful violation must be proved and no authority to remit or mitigate the 
penalty is provided. It is believed that a civil penalty, with authority to remit 


and determination of 
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or mitigate, instead of a criminal proceeding, would make it possible to secure 
satisfactory compliance with report requirements. 

The reports under consideration consist of a summary of the ship’s cargo 
manifest, together with specific ship operating data not now filed with any one 
Federal agency report. Collectors of customs are charged with the responsi- 
bility of receiving the reports in the field. The existing law and the bill apply 
to operators of all vessels engaged in the foreign commerce of the United States. 
If the bill is enacted, it is contemplated that the reports will be substantially 
in the form now in use under General Order 39, and will be required to be filed 
as at present. The enactment of the bill would not require any additional 
expenditure of funds but, on the contrary, is expected to lessen the cost to the 
xyovernment of collecting and processing these reports. 

The bill is in the form submitted to the Congress July 22, 1955, by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (Executive Communication 1022), with the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
SrncLatmR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


PACIFIC AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1956. 
Re S. 3265, civil penalties for failure to file vessel utilization and performance 
’ I I 

reports. 
Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The above bill passed the Senate on April 30, 1956, ana 
has been referred to your committee for action in the House. 

In substance, the bill would grant the Secretary of Commerce the privilege of 
assessing civil penalties against shipowners who failed to file the all-important 
vessel performance reports on entering and departing from the United States. 
At present, the Secretary has recourse to the courts in levying fines, but this has 
proved a laborious and unsatisfactory procedure. 

The reports in question are of utmost importance in collecting statistics which 
bear upon all kinds of decisions that must be made by the Maritime Board. By 
and large, the offenders, as regards nonfiling, have been foreign-flag lines with 
certain isolated cases among American-flag operators. 

Pacific American Steamship Association has no objection to this legislation 
and supports the efforts of the Secretary of Commerce to seek a more practical 
form of discipline against nonfilers. However, we hope and trust that when tak- 
ing action on this bill, the House committee will reaffirm the language in the 
Senate report (S. Rept. 1862, p. 2) wherein its states: 

“The bill would permit the Secretary of Commerce, in his discretion, to remit 
or mitigate any penalty involved under this proposed legislation, on such terms 
as he may deem proper. Your committee understands this provision to indicate 
that, in the event of a failure to file within the time prescribed, by an operator 
whose performance in this respect has been satisfactory, reasonable evidence to 
the effect that such failure was unintentional and unavoidable will be a per- 
suasive consideration for leniency on the part of the Secretary of Commerce. 
Thus the objectives of the bill can be realized, and enforcement of filing regula- 
tions strengthened, without unduly harsh penalties on any operator.” 

Ii the House were to include similar language in its report, there is no ques- 
tion but what the Maritime Administration will be given greater authority to 
crack down on noncompliers, and at the same time protect operators whose per- 
formance as regards filing has been satisfactory, but who might be temporarily 
delinquent. 

Very truly yours, 
Ravtpeu B. DEweEY. 
Vice President. 

Admiral Forp. I have a statement on that bill, Mr. Bonner. Do 
you want me to proceed ? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes. 

Admiral Forp. The act S. 3265, and the bill H. R. 11028 (identical) 
would insert a new section in title II of the Merchant Marine Act, 
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1938, as amended, mailing failure on the part of operators in the 
waterborne foreign commerce of the United States to file utilization 
and performance reports in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Commerce punishable by civil penalty. 

General order 39 of the Federal Maritime Board provides for the 
filing of vessel utilization and performance reports (16 F. R. 859). 
Under section 806 (d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
violation of any order, rule, or regulation of the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Federal Maritime Board, for which no penalty is other- 
wise provided is punishable upon conviction by a fine of not more than 
$500 and, if such violation continues, each day constitutes a separate 
offense. 

Under present regulations, vessel operators have 10 days, excluding 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, after entering the first U nited 
States port, and after clearing the last United States port, to file the 
required reports. Some vessel operators have been tardy in filing 
these reports and much time and effort are unnecessarily spent in 
getting the reports in. 

These reports are the source from which tabulations and studies are 
prepared which provide essential data and useful information for the 
American commercial public regarding ocean commerce and foreign 
trade, as well as for the use of the Department of Commerce, the 
Departments of Defense and Justice and other Government agencies: 

The data in these reports are needed by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Federal Maritime Board in the administration of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, including such duties, among others, as the 
determination of essential trade routes (sec. 211(a)):; study of all 
maritime problems (sec. 212 (a)); determination of necessity of 
meeting foreign-flag competition and promotion of foreign com- 
merce of the United States (sec. 601 (a) and sec. 602) ; determination 
of the substantial disadvantage of United States-flag vis-a-vis foreign- 
flag operators (sec. 603 (b)) ; determination of inadequacy of service, 
or determination of undue advantage as between citizens (sec. 605 
(c)); and determination of necessity for change in service (sec. 606 
(3) ). 

To obtain a conviction under the penalty provisions of the 1936 
act, involves so much time and expense that criminal proceedings 
have not been instituted under that act against delinquents for delayed 
filing of reports. Tardy filing of a statistical report, even though it 
is important to proper administration of the law, hardly justifies 
resort to a criminal proceeding in which knowing and willful violation 
must be proved and no authority to remit or mitigate the penalty 
is provided. It is believed that a civil penalty with authority to remit 
or mitigate, instead of a criminal proceeding, would make it possible 
to secure satisfactory compliance with report requirements. 

The reports under consideration consist of a summar y of the ship’s 

cargo manifest, together with specific ship operating data not now 
filed with any one Federal agency report. ( ‘ollectors of customs are 
charged with the responsibility of receiving the reports in the field. 
The existing law and the bill apply to operators of all vessels engaged 
in the foreign commerce of the United States. If the measure is 
enacted, it is ‘contempl: ated that the reports w ill be substantially in the 
form now in use under General Order 39, and will be required to be 
filed as at present. The enactment of the measure would not require an 
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additional expenditure of funds but, on the contrary, it is expected to 
lessen the cost to the Government of collecting and processing these 
reports. 

The measure is in the form submitted to the Congress by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce (Executive Communication 1022) with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We recommend early enactment of the measure. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Tollefson ? 

Mr. Totierson. This applies to all vessels ? 

Admiral Forp. Right, sir. 

Mr. Totterson. Foreign as well as United States-flag ships ? 

Admiral Forp, Right, sir. 

Mr. Totuirrson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. Auten. Are there any objections to the enactment from any 
of the operators ¢ 

Admiral Forp. We have heard of no objection. 

Mr. Drewry. There is a letter from the Pacific American Steam- 
ship Corp. addressed to this committee. I ask it be made part of the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is on p. 94:) 

Mr. Bonner. Is there any other person or persons present who 
would like to testify on this bill? 

Mr. Toiierson. I wonder if it would not be well to include the 
letter that Mr. Tumulty and I received ? 

Mr. Tumutry. I have the letter in the office. 

Mr. Bonner. It is an objection to this? 

Mr. Tumutry. It follows the tenor of Mr. Dewey’s letter. 

i will produce it. 

Mr. Bonner. That may be done. 

If there is nothing further we stand adjourned. 

(Committee hearing adjourned at 12:05 p. m.) 
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